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[PHILIP WAS AWAKENED AT ONCE. 


HER MISTAKE, 


——= 


CHAPTER XI. 


Te six months of Philip's probation were 
past and gone. He was firmly established 
now as Squire Dornton's responsible and only 
manager. He had worked well—worked 
bravely, for the duties he had undertaken had 
been no light ones, but duties that ran side by 
side with actual danger; and, had he chosen, 
Philip might have spoken of several moments 
in those past six months when the situation 
hey _ org with —— bloodshed had 

e no’ 6 CO an e . 
tect himself, tail wear 

The Squire’s affection had grown froma 
fancy to a certainty. He could never thank 
his old friend, Jim Gunter, sufficiently for the 
introduction of the “ lad,” as he called Philip, 
into his life, and he seemed to have a new 
zeat in living now that he had the young man 
to think for him, and to be thought about. 

That Philip should have succeeded eo well 





THEBE WAS A FAINT RUSTLING SOUND AND A FRAGRANCE AS OF PERFUME ON THE AIR 7) 


was a source of great satisfaction to Dr. 
Ganter, who felt a natural pride in showing he 
had not been mistaken in his mind, 

Meckrington had grown accustomed to the 
young master, as Philip was called; and, save 
for one or two malcontents, who nourished 
their jealousy for the new man whom the 
Squire had put over them, he was generally 
liked, and certainly res 

The women, blunt and rough all of them, 
had a soft spot in their hearts for the hand- 
some, dark-eyed young fellow who rode about 
80 fearlessly, even when popular feeling had 
been strongest against him. Philip had a 
way of speaking to these dirty creatures— 
more men than women—to look at them, that 
touched them in the most valnerable of 
their nature; and many a pit girl lost her 
heart to the young man, who seemed by hia 
manner to remind that her life could be 
beatified, even though she spent the most of 
it in a coal mine. 

Every now and then the Squire ran down 
for a day or two, and walked about the place 
with Philip, delighted with all the improve- 





ments that had been effected, and knitting the 





ties of his affection abont the “lad” closer 
and oloser by each visit. 

Dr. Gunter appeared at Meckrington now 
and then, and sat chatting to Philip after 
dinner in his abrupt, rough way, and once Sir 
William Carrathers had paszed through the 
town, and had been honestly delighted to see 
the young man. 

The months spent at his new work had beén 
fall of honest labour, both of brain and body, 
and Philip was all the better for it. 

The belief and trust of two men, the sweetly- 
proferred friendship and interest of one girl, 
had melted the last iron band of cynicism and 
pessissism, and Philip's true nature broke 
forth and blossomed anew. 

He grew to love hia work—he grew to love 
the unconath, rough people abouthim, The days 
when he took a holiday, and rode out into the 
beautifal country beyond the tall black chim- 
neys and the coal-dast were fall of quiet, 
pleasant moments. 

He knew Blairton and the neighbourhood 
well now. He had seen the widowed Lady 
Hampshire driving through the lanes in the 
summer, Once he) heard that there were 
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guests at the Castle, and he knew without 
words that i¢ must be Hope who was there, 
for the Countess was receiving no one. 

He thought so often about the girl, and 
wondered how life was going with her. Now 
and then he read her name in some of the 
society -journals, which the Squire sent 
down to Meckrington with a case of new 
books ; and sometimes, when Dr.Gunter came, 
he heard her name mentioned, but beyond this 
Philip Knew nothing about her. 

To Dicky’s great delight he was allowed to 
spend a week of his summer holidays with 
Mr. Leicester ; but the boy was so keen about 
his fishing and other amusements that his 
sister's name rarely passed his lips. 

‘* Hope is coming to Blairton in theautumn, 
s0 grandmamma says,” he cried once, ‘‘and 
then, perhaps, you will see her, Philip!” 

‘Perhaps,’ Philip assented, and he won- 
dered in vague s0rt Of way why this piece of 
news should gifd the in a pleasant 
fashion ; “ bat Blairtén fsa long way from 
oer Abin Meghetaiai ede tious pl 

“ Tthin g ptious place!” 
Dicky said, enthusiastically. 

Philip had taken hit down one of the mines, 
and let him ex and fun abont everywhere, 
to the detriment of his clothes and com- 
plexion, 

The summer waned, and autumn followed 
in its footsteps; Was coming on 
quiokly. : 

Philip was fate to face witha good deal of 
trouble and sérrow in Meokrington at this 
time, 

The condition of the People Was an anxiety 
to him ; yet, try as he , he did not see 
exactly how he coald betterit. — 

He had realised long ago that the agents 
under him were to blame for thuch of the 
misery that-prevailed. He félt sare there was 
dishonesty among them—dish y not only 
to Mr. Dornton, but to te 7 
scarcely knew how to deal p atter. 

It was impossible for him to ge every- 

i ftiess affair ; 







December came in bitterly cold. 


there Was want and starvation if many a | 


home, and that diecontent was g apa 
—discontent fostered, as he felt ‘sured, 
one of these same said under- rs, wit 
whom he had had several tussles, and who 
had always had to yield to him. 

It was a damp, wet, cold rain, and ‘a bitter 
wiod, when Philip was riding ont one after- 
noon, as much for the sake of being alone and 
out of the turmoil of the town.as for anything 
else, when he heard the bells of Blairton church 
ringing a merry chime, 

It was near the Castle grounds, and he 
stopped hia horse to ask a passing man what 
was the cause of this. 

“ Oar lady’s grandchild has got a son this 
morning,” the man answered. ‘ The joy-bells 
is ringing for that.’’ 

Ason! Hope a mother! 

A thrill of emotion swept through Philip. 
I&é eeemed to him likeadream. That fresh 
young girl, a child herself almost, 8 mother ! 

A pang of something like pain mingled in 
with bis feelings. 

He gave the man a shilling, and rode on 
quickly. 

He longed to show her that he had not for- 
gotten her at thia the most supreme monient 
of her life. 

At Meckrington Station he stopped, and sent 
a& telegram to Covent Gardén, ordering « 
supply of flowers to be despatched at once to 
Mrs, Christie at Blairton Castle. 

“ There will be no name, but perhaps she 
will gness I sent them,” he said to himself, as 
he mounted again, and rode back fo his lonely 
home in the smoky town. 

He sat long into the night, thinking and 
dreaming he scarcely knew what ; but when 
he went upstairs to his bedroom he opened a 
drawer that was rarely touched, and took out 
‘Hope's portrait, 





He had not seen her fora year, He had 
only received four letters in all from her. He 
had not tried to gauge the truth of his feel- 
ingd towards her, but to-night. the truth came 
of its own accord. 

As though it were spoken to him in silver 
tones he seemed to know that the change that 
had come upon him in the past year had had 
ita birth in those pleasant days when Hope 
had sat beside his sick-bed. The reverence 
and chivalry he felt for women now, even the 
roughest and commonest of her sex, came from 
the same source. Hope's exquisite innocence, 
purity, and belief in all that was good had 
been the flame that had melted the iron bonds 
of his old cynicism and reckless indifference. 
Hope's friendship for him, the spur that had 
pushed him into action, that had made him 
cast his past behind him with shame and self- 
contempt, and led him towards a futare where 
he could find consolation and forgetfalness in 
work and snecéss, 

Philip had Known that there was a dual 
existence in his heart these months past. He 
had known that something—something in- 
tangible, indefinite, had walked beside him all 
this while, urging him, comforting him, 
mingling in ¥ his aipcente and dreams, 
but he did‘n@t Know until ‘to-night what this 


influence realfy wa. 

As he gaezed on Hope's 1% face, that was 
£0 lifelike, that smiled a to speak, & 
thrill in veins, a rush of hot blood to his 


heart, forcéd the trath homie to him involun- 
tatily. He liftéd the picture # “hia lips, and 


= $. 
“Tove her,” He ‘said to hitivell, héarsely. 
‘Oh Heaven ! I Idve ber.” 

7 * * oe * 


“You aré a tidst perverse and annoy 
young persdn,"’ Dr. Gonteér said, =o ri 
r to him and smile 
’ a liftéa her eye d 
& . 
_ Ya ‘always let mehave way, 
Gounnie, dear,” she atid, ih & 
little tired, and ce weak, 
“Tt'Tave been an ; 
= Pays nééd cdtitinue to be one in 


fature. 
“I don’t Gall you an old fool!” 
voice had atétich of her old merrinfent now. 
: iy like to hear you, —_ “ 1d 
ust like to ‘hear you attempting an’ 
such thing, that's all!” - 


Dr, ( wae walking to and fro the, 


lelarge, old-fashioned bedroom, with 
his hands under his coattails. 

Hope watched him fora moment in silence; 
then, with a little effort, lifted herself ont of 
her chair and went across to him—a frail, 
lovely young creature, in her pale-pink dress- 
ing-gown. 

‘*Gunnie, dear!” she said, imploringly, as 
she put her arms about her old friend. 

Dr. Gunter wrapped her in a close embrace, 

“What you ask is impossible, my child— 
quite impossible,” he said gently, 

“If I wrapped up ever so warm and was 
carried to the train likea mummy!" 

** It is not to be done, fairy.” 

‘It is not so very cold,” Hope said eagerly, 
‘and I am quite, quite strong.”’ 

Der. Ganter smoothed her brown hair away 
from ber brows. . 

‘““My déar Tittle one,” he said tenderly, 
“you Know I would refuse you nothing in 
reason ; but to dréam of even letting you put 
your nose out#ide this room for the next week 
would be absolately mad, if not criminal.” 

Hope’s lips quivered. 

‘‘I—T did want td spend Christmas in my 
— shé eeid, in a low way, with a quick 
sigh. 

‘‘Are you not at home here, ‘att? y= 

‘You know Ilove Blairton, I love grand- 
mamma, but I yearn to be in my .own home. 
I promised Hugh I would spend Christmas 
with Miss Gunnie, dear!” 

*And go you shall!” Dr. Gunter said, 
promptly. ‘Christie shall come to you.” 

Hope grew a shade paler. 


" 


id fool ‘8ll this time, 


‘been 
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‘* You—you know he will not come here. He 
—he is hurt with grandmamma!” 

Dr. Gunter frowned to himself. 

“Té is not a time to remember such things, 
and so you will find, my fairy, when Christie 
hears from me that you are not fit to leave 
your room.” 

Hope shook her head, 

“I—I am afraid it will vex him. He has 
been so gocd. It was good of him to let me 
come to Blairton at a!l when he was so burt, 
wasit not Gannie, dear? And [ appreciate his 
goodness so much, for he is a proud maz, 
Gannie, and you know he must have sacti. 
ficed his feelings to les me come here under 
the circumstances, I—I did hope I could 
have gone to him, Think of his spending 
Christmas all alone!" 

The wistful, violet eyes filled with tears, and 
Hope turned away quickly. 

‘* Now I will have no nonsense and no fret. 
ting,’’ Dr. Ganter declared, shortly. 

He was obliged to let some of his irritation 
find a vent, and he knew that to sympathise 
with her in her present mood was the worst 
thing to do. 

“You are a child no longer, Hope. You 
have sacred duties and responsibilities, You 
area mother now, and you must remember 
your child. Do. you think you will be acting 
lightly if you wilfally jeopardize your health, 
may, evén yourtife, for a mere girlish whim, 
‘and 80 deprive your boy ‘of your care and pro- 
tection? The'matter is an impossibility. 1 
will myself Write this afterhoon to Obristie, 
and tell him-the-facts Of the cate, I ‘stppore 


‘paid “ yés’’ it’s quiet way, and with 
a , falfot:love and something 


ome glance at 
‘ike ‘grit, Dr. Gunter weilt away to write the 
r 


Tt wittited two days to Christmas. Hope'e 
baby wale-three weeks old, and yet his fatncr 
Tot even een bim. 


had 
‘w'téars flowed slowly down her cheek ; 
Her dis ‘Was not fo be expressed in 
words. y fanted each day as it went 
to 










dy; if d'to be strong and 
Weil in ‘Git ‘up to town and Hugh. 
‘It seertiéd to her.years since she had seen 
. She soarcély knew how she had lived 
‘since she had left Anne's little house in 
Whe country and to Blairton. 

Tt Was such’s bittér grief to her, this quarrel 
Between her grari r and her husband. 
She did not even know rightly what the 
quarrel was about. She only knew that one 
day, in the middle of the season, Hugh had 
come to her in a towering rage, saying that 
Hampshire had chocen to insult him through 
her solicitors, and that he, Hugh Christie, 
would never speak to or enter the old Conn- 
tess’s house again. 

Hope had soothed him all sho could with 
her pretty loving words and ways. It was a 
terrible grief to her, and she feared at first 
that Hugh would insist on her absenting her- 
self from her grandmother also, but this Hugh 
had no intention of doing. 

There was too much to be gained by cement- 
ing the bond between Lady Hampshire and 
Hope, and Hagh was not likely to forget tbat. 
He did not go into particulars abont the 
quarrel; he said something vaguely about 
business, and Hope was content to let the 
matter rest. 

She ‘was only sorry her eyes should have 
been red and tear-stained when Brenda came 
in the afternoon to go ont driving with her, 
and she hoped she had made-a good ‘story of 
the trouble to her etep-sister. 

Brenda understood matters perfectly. She 
knew at once that it was a question of money, 
and that it was thin edge of the wedge, 
ina: nohan behaved ines, Sep, of course, “C 

gned away something, that’s very certain!” 
she said to herself contemptuously. ‘ The 
old woman resents it equally, of course, and 
the end will be that Hope will quarrel witb 
her, on Hugh’s t, and then she will 


too, accoun 
have done for hereelf, for her money won’ last 


cou 


dat 
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him long, and she cannot look to her grand- 
mother then to help her.”’ 

Brenda had worked her way with marvel- 
lous cleverness. She made herself so pleasant, 
and was 80 fall of Worldly knowledze and 
wisdom, that Hope speedily forgot all her old 
canae for grievance against her step. sister, 
and extended the hand of affection to her 
warmly and sincerely, 

Hugh had been gratified by Brenda's 
manner, and his vanity was fed in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways by her clever brain. 

She had gone everywhere with Hops, and 
had received several cffers of marriage, bat 
none that came up to hér ambition and 
desire. 

She could afford to wait a little longer, how- 
ever, she told herself. Her sojourn with Hope 
—for after a time Lady Carruthers was per- 
mitted to return to Thickthorn, and Brenda 
went to stay with the newly-married couple, 
had worked marvels in her favour ; and for 
this reacon, if for no otter, Brenda ~>frained 
rom doing anything whith might j-vpardice 
the position she was building up for herseif, 

The end of Hope's happiness would not be 
long in coming, she told herself. 

This quarrel with Lady Hampsbire was but 
a shadow of what wonld follow ; and she knew 
both Hugh Christie and Hops too well not to 
be assured that the one would break the 
other’s heart as easily as she killed a fly. 

Before that came, however, Brenda meant 
to be settled in life, and to be enabled to leave 
Hops to fight out her battle alone. 

Is was at Cowes that Brenda met the man 
she intended to marry. The idea came to her 
all at once—it was a veritable inspiration. 

Sbe had gone with the Chrieties on board a 
yacht, which some man had lent them—placed 
at Hugh's dieposal, had Hope only known it, 
for the sake of her lovely face and sweet eyes, 
and there Brenda met the man about whom 
she had thought and read so much—the cele- 
brated Marquis of Gainsborough himself. 

As she watched the stately old man pay 
court to Hope, who smiled and blushed at him 
in her pretty fashion, Brenda had suddenly 
conceived the ides: of bécoming his wife, 

It was’ madnees she felt at that moment ; 
bat somehow, ad she reviewed the position, 
ber hopes grew. 

She knew the title was a poor one, that of 
late the Gainsborough estates had grown 
poorer. She knew the Marquis hated his 
eldest son and his heir, and he felt sure he 
despised Hugh Christie. 

It was'a phenomenal plan to arrange, and 
Brenda scarcely saw her way to ite fulfilment ; 
but Brenda Grant was a clever woman, and 
possessed of enormous will-power. At least, 
she would not despair until she was forced to 
do 80. 

The mere thought of success made her feel 
faint. Whatatriamph! Whata glory! 

Where would Hope be then compared to 
her? What would not the world say, and 
how évery woman would envy her her proud 
position | 

Once planted in her brain, the thought grew 
and grew, until Brenda saw no fature, dreamed 
no dream, save the one that should give her 
the triumph she desired ! 

She watched, listened, questioned, pondered 
on all subjects connected with Lora Gains- 
borough ; and when she found he was then 
engaged on some erudite translation from the 
Greek, she set herself the task of learning the 
dead language in question, and preparing for 
the moment when she would arrest and claim 
the statesman’s attention. 

sHope used often to wonder why Brenda 
would retire to her cabin and pore over books 
and pamphlets. And once, when Brenda's 
name had been.mentioned before the Marquis 
as an exceptionally gifted woman, Hope had 
seconded this warmly. 

‘ Brenda is so clever there is hardly any- 
thing she doesnot know. She is a splendid 
Greek and Latin scholar, and 8 and 

writes half'a dozm other languages! ”’ 





“The tailor was lavish in the question of 
education, it seems!’ Hagh had said lightly. 

Lord Gainsborough had made no remark, 
only he looked at Brends with interest when 
she came on deck—a very ordinary example of 
& smart yonng woman. 

Had she paraded her knowledge Brenda 
would never have attracted a second look from 
the courtly old statesman, bat she knew better 
than to act so foolishly. She waited her 
moment in which to let her cleverness find a 
proper vent. 

“Gad! Ido believe the old fellow is going in 
for a flirtation with Brenda!” Hagh Christie 
had ‘said, half-laughingly, half-vexedly, to 
Hope, 

He was piqued at Brenda's indifference to 
him, and was annoyed that his kinsman should 
fidd more attraction in Mies Grant than ia 
Hope. 

He was not likely to cenderstand Lord 
Gainsborough, and certainly he would have 
been astonished could he have known how 
=r} interest Hope provoked in the Marquis’s 
mind, 

She waa languid, and not very strong. The 
yachting was almost too much for her, and 
yst Hope clung to it, for she dreaded the 
separation from Hugh. .. 

It was decided she was to go to Biairton, 
that her baby should be born there, and the 
Countess had sent Captain Christie a coid, 
= courteous, invitation to be with his 
wife, 

Naturally Hugh declined it. He had no 
desire to have any conversation with Lady 
Hampshire; and, moreover, bs would have 
yawned himeslf to death at Bisirton, with no 
one but a delicate girl for companion, 

Hugh Christie spent a delightfal autumn. 
He went to Thickthorn ostensibly to please 
Hope—in reality, for the hunting; and in fly- 
ing about from one country-house to another 
the time went very rapidly. 

And now Christmas vas come, and Hops was 
too frail to travel up to London to join him; 
and she knew too well that, though Dr. 
Gunter were to write a dozen times, Hugh 
would not come to Blairton unless, indesd, it 
were a question of life or death. 

“Tt is his pride!’ The poor child said to 
herself, ‘“‘I—I should be jost the same, 
Grandmammsa must have huré him terribly, 
I will speak to her when I amstronger, and see 
if I cannot set it right. He—he must bs proud. 
That is right; but oh! Hugh—Hugh, my 
darling ! Iwaut you so badly, I long for you ! 
I feel I do not live without seeing you. The 
disappointment is more than I can bear!" 

Aud then Hope’s courage gave way, and she 
burst into tears. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Putcre canght a heavy cold at Christmas. 
time, and had he listened to his housekeeper 
he would have remained in the house if not in 
bed; but Philip had too much to occupy his 
mind at this moment. 

The new year was nota fortnight old before 
the grumbling discontent among the people 
tobk shape and form, and a strike was only 
a@ matter of hours. 

Philip tried all in his power to avert this. 
He went to meetings of the men—meetings 
held at the pit’s mouth. He tried to counsel, 
to argue, but in vain. The poison of the agi. 
tator had worked its way too well, and tho 
women and children would have to suffer and 
starve until the antidote of pain and sorrow 
would work out the poison. 

Philip, worn out in brain and body, and 
siok at heart for the trouble he saw coming, 
and was powerless to avert, made hia way 
home one January afterncon, and flinging 
in his chair before the fire, succumbed to the 
warmth and the weakness his cold had 
brought, and fell asleep. 

He was awakened softly allat once, There 
was & faint rustling sound, and a fragrance as 
of perfume on the air. 


He sprang to his feet rather unsteadily, 

**T am so sorry, Mr. Leicaster,” Hope said, 
quickly. ‘‘ I thought Ishould get away wiit- 
out disturbing you. Your honsekeeper showed 
me in here, and said you would ba homy 
shortly. I thought I would wait a little while 
I wanted to see you before I went away, and 
s0—a0 I came to you”—Hope blushed a little 
“as you will never come to Biairton.” 

Phlip was holding her smaii hand in his. 

Was itadream? he asked himself, or did 
she really atand before him like soma lovely 
angel, in her fars and soft velveé cap on her 
red. brown hair? 

* You came to see me ? How good of yon!” 
he said, harriedly, and then be woke up and 
drew her to the fire. “You will stopafew 
moments? Rachel will ba very grievousiy 
disappointed if you don't have some tea; anc 
you will forgive my untidy room aud my 
more untidy appare), Mrs. Corietis.’ 

“*T think your room is sweet, aud as for yous 
dress—well, I will find one fauit, Mr. Leice:- 
ter." Hope put on a& most matroniy six. 
“How wrong of you to sit in those damp 
clothes when you have such a dreaifni cold! 
Piease—pleace go and change them at once, 
No, I refuse to speak to you until yon hava 
obeyed me. You always used to obsy me, you 
know, and so [am sure you wiil now; and, 
please, will you tell Rachel [ shall enjoy soma 
tea immensely. I am going to give you a 
Visitation, Mr. Leicester. The carriage is nox 
coming back for me for haif-an-bour, bat I 
shall leave you immediately if you don’é go 
and change your things?” 

Philip was upstairs only five minute. 
He scarcely knew whether be lived or dreamed. 
The whole atmosphere of the house way 
changed. A breath of summer seemed to 
have defied the bitter cold, and to have crepi 
in to cheer and warmhim. The worry and 
perplexity of the moment vanished in her 
presence, as the snow melts befere the san, 
He found hia pulses thriiling, and his whole 
frame trembling from excitement and exqui- 
site pleasure mingled. 

Hope had thrown off her sealskin coat, and 
was busy chatting to Rachel when he cams 
down. 

**T have left all sorts of dirsctions for your 
treatment,” she said, looking at him with a 
smile. ‘ Remember, I aman old married 
woman and au privileged |” 

‘*T have been nurturing all sorts of unkin’ 
thoughts about you,” she added after awhily 
when he had poured out tea, and brought acup 
tober. ‘You never write to me, Me. Leicer- 
ter, and you would not come to dinner tho 
other night. Grandmamma says you have 
never accepted any invitation from Blairtoo, 
which ia really very unneighbourly of yon!” 

Philip coloured. 

“Tama workiog man, and society is nck 
for me,”’ he said, harriedly, 

** Blairton is not sociaty, and I like workin» 
men, 80 does her ladyship.” Hopo changed 
her tone. ‘I wish,” she said, gently, ‘‘as a 
great favour to me, that you would go and ese 
my grandmother now and then. I feel sure 
you would both grow so fond of one another, 
and it would bea charity on your part, My. 
Leicester. You can spare an afternoon somo- 
times?” 

‘IT would do anything for you,” Philip 
said lightly, she little knew how much earnest- 
ness Jay beneath the words. . 

“ And you will take sare of yourself? Yon 
know you have an awfal cough, and you look 
s0 thin. I shall tell Gunnie he must prescribe 
for you, Mr. Leicester.” 

Ié was new and sweet to him to have thia 
thought expressed for him, coming from her, 
It pained him even while it gave him joy. 

I¢ seemed to him as though some fairy had 
come into his home, and, by & touch of her 
wand, transformed it entirely. 

It was so beautifal and so strange to see 
her sitting there by the fire, her sweet face 
flashed into dangerous loveliness, her voice 
sounding like angels’ music in his ears. He 





lived in the ecstasy of the moment, The 
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awakening would be terrible when she was 


gone, 
They talked of all sorts of things, of the 


past year. He told her of his work, of his 
hopes and struggles, and Hope listened 
eagerly. 


** How good he is, how noble! He has the 
face of a hero!"’ Hope was contrasting him 
unconssiously with the men she had met in 
her London sojourn. There was something 
strong and noble and magnificent to her in 
this man’s browned hands and face tanned by 
sun, wind, and rain. 

“ He is a man,” she said to herself. ‘‘ There 
is something about him that inspires comfort 
and protection. Iam glad I have met him 
again. Second impressions are sometimes 
unsatisfactory, but not with him. I like him 
better now than I.did last year.’’ 

When she rose to go at length she pointed 
to her little hand. 

‘You see your ring!” she said, with a 
smile, ‘It has never left my finger.”’ 

His heart thrilled within him. 

‘‘A friend could hope for no more than 


. that,” he said, in a low voice. 


“And you are my friend,” Hope said, 


. putting out both her hands to him in her 


simple, frank fashion. ‘Do you know that 
I have often and often derived much pleasure 
in that thought, Mr. Leicester?” 

He stooped his head reverently and kissed 
those little hands, tokens of her liking for and 
belief in him. 

‘‘ Think of me sometimes in the fature,”’ he 
said, not quite steadily. ‘‘ Our lives are not 
likely to oross much, our paths lie in different 
directions. But oh! my dear, if ever you 
should need a friend in any way small or 
great, you need only send me word. I will be 
with you.” 

Hope drove him to Blairton with a curious 
feeling in her heart. 

‘I wish I could give him happiness,"’ she 
said to herself. ‘‘ He is so good he should be 
happy. A friend, ah! that I am sure he will 
be, and I will take him at his word if ever I 
should need one ; but,” the colour flushed into 
her face, “ but I need no friend while I have 
Hugh, my dear, my most beloved husband a 


The Dornton colliers went out on strike the 
day following Hope's visit to Philip; and, as if 
to flaunt and jeer at the poor weak and ailing 
ones among the vast population that had their 
living in the mines, the weather became 
intensely cold—more bitter and severe than it 
had been through the winter so far. 

Philip's heart ached within him for the 
misery that he knew must follow on this 
strike, and his temper rose as he went through 
the streets thronged with men and women, 
who should have been hard at work under 
usaal circumstances, and read the dogged, 
sullen expression on their faces. 

The cause of all this unhappiness was full 
of satisfaction and vulgar triumph. Philip 
knew that this agitator, this spouter of 
socialistic principles, was at hearé the biggest 
humbug and hypoorite the world could pro- 
duce; and he did not hesitate to put his 
thoughts into words when he met Bradley 
beaming with triumph, and rushing about 
enaouraging the men to persevere in their 
action. 

Bradley had already written, tendering his 
resignation to Mr. Dornton’s head manager, 
and Philip had consequently no hold over the 
man, no argument but charity and common- 
sense to plead with the successful agitation. 

Two weeks of misery and starvation passed. 
Philip wrote as hopefully as he could to the 
Squire. In trath, the situation was not so 
dark, and the strike would have ended almost 
immediately—in fact, it would never have been 
begun, but for Bradley and a knot of malcon- 
tents, who were ready to grumble on the 
smallest a. 

Philip received more than one deputa- 
tion of weeping women, who entreated him to 
use his influence with the men. He was 
extremely popular. His fearlessness, his bold, 





straightforward manner, his honesty of pur- 
pose and speech, had won for him a firm hold 
on the affections of the rough folk about him. 
Philip had done his best, however; he had 
argued, pleaded, commanded, all to no pur- 
pose. 

The men were obdarate ; they demanded an 
enormous increase of pay. The Squire, had 
he been permitted, would doubtless have given 
in to the demand! but the influence of other 
coalowners forbade this, and he could do 
nothing but supply Philip with a large sum of 
money for private assistance to the people, 
and to help the women through the trouble. 
It was a pit girl who gave Philip his cue to 
work upon. 

‘ Tt’s all the fault 'o that mon," she cried, 
fiercely through her tears. ‘Ita nowt but 
yon Bradley as is to blame! Lord, but I'd 
smash him to smithereens if I'd got th’ 
chance ! ” 

Philip knit his brow over this. 

‘‘I¢ is worth trying,” he said to himself; 
and put on his hat and coat, and rode through 
the town in search of his late collaborator in 
business. 

* * +o * 

The Dornton Colliery strike was ended. 
The newspapers teemed with accounts of it. 

“ By Jove, that manager was a proper sort 
of chap!"’ Hugh Christie said to Hope, as he 
sat at breakfast reading the paper. ‘He 
went for the fellow who was making all the 
mischief. Gave him a chance of putting an 
end to the business, and, finding him obstinate, 
called him a coward, and finished by thrash- 
ing him likea dog! We want a few more 
like this Leicester! By George! he has done 
old Thornton a good stroke of business. The 


men whnt back to their work like lambs the | aff 


same day!” 

“T always told you, darling, what a nice 
man Mr. Leicester wasl"’ Hope said, with a 
fiash on her cheeks. 

‘Oh! of course it’s the same chap who had 
such a spill at Thickthorn last winter!” 
Hugh put down the paper, and yawned pro- 
digiously. ‘‘I always thonght there was a 
soft spot in your heart for him, Hope,” 

Hope flushed, and then paled. 

‘*] wish, darling,’’ she said eagerly, quickly, 
‘* you would not say such a thing, even—even 
in jest.” 

‘* What! have Itumbled on anold romance !" 
asked Hugh with a laugh, as he rose and lit a 
cigar ‘* Well, I promise not to be inquisitive. 
We all have something of the sort.” 

Hope was silent. It was not the first time 
her husband had jarred her sensitive nerves, 
and made her heart contract by some such 
idle words. Hope’s love was so intense, her 
belief in the purity, grandeur and endurance 
of love was so great, it was a pain to her to 
hear Hugh indulge in these laughing remarks. 

It seemed toher to be wrong. It made her 
miserable—miserable with a vague sort of fore- 
boding that there would come an end to her 
belief, and that some painfal, distressing truth 
must reach her in time. It hart her that 
he should jest on what was to her sucha 
sacred point; but she said no more, and Hugh 
went ontof the room, yawning again, and wish. 


ways without any further bother. I shall have 
to despatch Hope to the country as frequently 
as possible. The child’s health will be an 
excellent excuse, and she hates London.”’ 

Captain Christie's ill-temper began to vanish 
atthis thought. ‘‘ uife is too short to be bored,” 
he said, as he entered his club; and acting on 
this precept, he at once sat downand acceptedan 
invitation (which he found awaiting him) toa 
Boheman supper wy that night ; andin the 
pursuit of other such congenial occupation 
throughout the day he managed to forget the 
wearisome remembrance of his marital duties 
and responsibilities. 


(To be continued.) 








ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(continued.) 


‘‘ Have you no recollection of what traus. 
pired at your bedside the hour after you were 
brought home from the fire?” Ethel asked. 

“No,” Harry said, wonderingly. ‘ The 
opiates given to me 6 me unconscious,” 

“Then I will to enlighten you, and 
as briefly as possible,” said Ethel, continuing, 
** You took opiates, as you say, but instead of 
making you unconscious you were delirious, 
declaring over and over again that your last 
hour had come, that you knew you were 
dying, you knew my father to be a lawyer, 
and begged him to draw up papers then and 
there, deeding everything you possessed—to 
me. This was accordingly done, and you 
eagerly signed the documents. Thus the 
air now stands—you have nota shilling in 
the world—I, your wife, own all! If I chose 
to turn you from the house you would go into 
the street—a beggar! You can rave, call ita 
conspiracy, do what you will, the fact remains 
the same.” 

Harry turned suddenly and faced her with 
an expression on his face that fairly electrified 
her, it was so terrible. 

“If it is indeed true that you have inveigled 
me into so dastardly a scheme, taking advan- 
tage of my condition, I say this, that in this 
hour I leave the house—leave you, leave 
everything, and go out into the street what 
you have made me—a beggar! From this 
hour I shall never look upon your face again. 
I have known before all the privations of 
poverty, and they taught me how to battle 
manfally with the world ; that knowledge will 
serve me well now. I can work for my daily 
bread—I have no fear of toil, thank Heaven.” 

** You—you would not—you could not leave 
me, Think what the world would say!” 
gasped Ethel. 

‘* You would have my wealth to compensate 
you,” he replied, with a bitter laugh. 

‘Listen, Harry,” she sobbed, worming up 
to him and laying her trembling hand on hia 
arm. ‘Promise me you will abandon your 
intention of lending aid to Annie—my foe— 


shilling, Harry! Let her go to prison for 
burning down The Firs! What is that to 


ing that Hope would develop some powers | us? 


for amusing, him and making his home life 
more entertaining. She was all very well, a 
pretty, gentle little thing—an immaculate wife, 
@ perfect mother, but took life too seriously ; 
and she had long since grown a doubifal 
blessing in Hugh’s eyes, more especially since 
the disagreeable episode about the transfer of 
her money. There would be another and a 
worse moment coming when Lady Hampshire 
became aware that Hope had given up the 
whole of her capital to her husband's adminis- 
tration. Hugh shrugged his shoulders. 
“Iwasa fool to get married,” he said to 
himself, with as near anapproach to ill-temper 
as ever affected him. “ And being obliged to do 
that, I was certainly a double fool not to have 
chosen Brenda Grant instead of Hope. Brenda 
and I would have got on very well. We under- 
stand the world, and would have gone our own 


* Tt is just this to me,” cried Harry Venn, 
hoarsely, ‘‘if my life was the price asked to 
save Annie and prove her innocence, I would 
give it, being al that it was in my 
power todo so. Can you think, then, that I 
twould make any such arrangement as the 
- you stipulate? No—a thousand times, 
no ” 

‘“‘ Then it is because you love Annie yet—in 
spite of all!’ screamed Ethel. ‘Is it not 
so? Answer me—I have a right to know— 
you owe it to me!” 

‘You shall know the truth, Ethel, since 
you ask it,” hesaid. ‘Although wedded to 
you, every throb of my heart goes out to— 
Annie! I have fought the test battles with 
myself that man ever fought t overcome, to— 





to root it from my soul, but to no I 
have been true and faithful to on aol ldell 


and I will sign everything back to you—every — 
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om ‘rr but now that you know the exact 

. Of my heart you will not regres my 
going. I shall——” 

The sentence was never finished, the new 
nurse whom the doctor had sent coming into 
the apartment. 

‘Come into my boudoir; we will talk the 
matter over there,” said Ethel, excitedly. 
** You must—you shall!" 

Rather than make a scene, Harry permitted 
'Ethel to take him from the room; but she 
noticed, when he reached the doorway, how 
he paused and looked back at the white face 
lyin inst the pillow. 

His lips moved, but from them came no 
.sound, 

‘Phe glance Ethel cast back at Annie was 
one of malignant hate. 

“She will not live until to-morrow,” was 
the thought that flashed through her brain. 

But as for Annie herself, who shall picture 
how the scene which we have jast described 
affected her? She was not unconscious, as 
‘both Ethel and Harry had scpposed. 

The half -closed eyes, so 7 veiled by the 
‘long swee lashes, beheld them distinctly 
even in the dim light, and she heard clearly 
every word that been uttered. 

“No words can portray the agony that the 
girl had endured when the officers had entered 
the room, and she learned their cruel mission. 

She tried with superhuman efforts to shake 
off the lethargy that had stolen over her, 
benumbing every faculty. The blood in her 
veins seemed turned to ice, and to rest heavy 
as lead around her heart. 

Was it a trance that had infolded her in its 
icy clasp ? 

She tried to ory out, to move; but not one 
pulse-beat answered her frantic efforts. She 
could not even lift her heavy eyelids if her life 
kad been at stake. 

Was she dying? she wondered, 

Oh, Heaven! oh, guardian angela who 
watched over her, how she prayed to them! 
How she beseeched Heaven, as she lay so 
silently there, for the power to move hand or 
foot, or utter one word ! 

Was she dying, and she so young and life so 
aweet? 

“The @ which the officers brought 
against her of burning The Firs filled her very 
soul with the keenest terror. Sarely the 
would not drag her off to prison for it! Ethel, 
the guilty one, would interfere and save her. 

But when she heard the conversation a 
little later between Ethel and Harry, and 
heard Ethel so openly and daringly accuse 
ber, all hope died in her —— bosom, 
Ab ! would an angry, outraged Heaven ever 
find pardon for Ethel ! 

The only balm that fell upon her heart was 
the wonderful knowledge that Harry did not 
abhor her, as Ethel had always led her to 
believe; and the knowledge that he regretted 
having parted from her brought with it more 
pain than pleasure, for Harry was another's 
now, and it wasa sin in the sight of Heaven 
to allow one tender thought to rest an instant 
in her heart for one whom another woman 
dlaimed. : 

Ethel’s treachery to Harry filled her with 
the keenest dismay. Ah! how different she 
would have been ! She would never have taken 
euch @ dastardly advantage of him to get him 
into her power. She would rather have given 
him a dozen fortunes, if she had had them, 
than take one fromhim. If she died he would 
a know that; but what did it matter 
now 


CHAPTER XXX1X, 


Tue people of the village were greatly 
startled when the news was spread broadcast 
that it was Annie who had been taken from 
The Firs when it was wrapped in a hema 
sheet of flame, but the consternation ran sti 

higher when the leaked out that Annie 
had been Harry’s le, and that they had 
parted on their wedding-day; that she had 
come to The Firs on that fatal night, an un- 





bidden guest, whom no one saw enter ; and the 
people shook their heads when poor Annie's 
arrest followed, charged with arson, so quickly 
on the heels of it. 

Those who remembered her from her baby- 
hood up asa shy, timid, flaxen-haired child, 
and still later, a sweet and modest young girl, 
were emphatic in their belief that she had 
never set fire to The Fira. 

But the idle scandalmongers, who are always 
ready to believe any ill they may hear of a 
lovely, defenceless woman, told each other that 
the proving of her guilt was only a question 
of time, as it was a plain case that jealousy 
most intense had taken possession of her and 
prompted her to the terrible deed, and they 
felt no pity in their hearts for her. 

The news was astounding to old Richard 
Wells, the miller. He heard it first at the 
village tavern, where all of his friends had 
congregated—as they do in little hamlets—to 
discuss all the affairs of the village folk, and 
especially any great calamity that happened 
in their midst. 

With a face white as marble, the old miller 
hurried home to his wife. 

She had commenced to berate him soundly 
for keeping the supper waiting, but she stopped 
short when she saw his white face. 

‘‘Great Heaven, Richard!” she oried, 
agbast, ‘‘ what can be the matter? Youlookas 
white asa ghost! Has anything gone amiss 
at the mill ? Has the dam broken, or——” 

He cut short her queries with a deep groan, 
as he sunk into the nearest seat. 

‘ It’s about—Annie,”’ he said, huskily, and 
the great lump that rose in his throat choked 
all further utterance. 

‘* Well, what about the girl?” exclaimed his 
wife, stopping short with her dishing-up of 
the soup, and looking at him with angry eyes. 
* What of her, I say?” 

“‘T wish to Heaven she had never left us, 
wife!" he sobbed, and tears that were no 
shame to his manhood coursed down his 
rugged cheeks, 

** Will you tell me what you are talking 
about, Richard Wells?” cried his wife, sharply. 
‘* What do you mean by this extraordinary 
acting? If it's to coax me to take back that 
biece o’ yours, I tell you pretty pean that 
your new plan has failed. I shall never let her 
cross this threshold—never, I say! " 

“ Btop!” cried the miller, hoarsely—“ stop 
and listen to me. Heaver has taken ven- 
geance upon us for what we have already done 
to Annie. You turned the r girl out into 
the cold world. Now ask Heaven to pardon 
you for what has come of it!” 

It was the first time in # life-time that he 
had ever dared to speak out his mind fully, 
freely, and censoriously to hia irate wife. 

No wonder she stopped short, looking 
askance at him with wide open eyes. 

‘* Will you tell me what you are driving at?” 
she cried out again, in tion. ‘ You 
would — patience of a +! What about 
Annie? Has she written to you, begging to be 
taken back, the vixen? "’ 
tel cageenton ts 

‘al ex on in 
@ long day afterwards, 

“No, it isn’t a letter from little Annie— 
she can’t come back to us now,” he sobbed, 
burying his face in his hands, 

“Will you stop making a downright idiot of 
yourself and tell me what you are suiveling 
about ?” cried theirate woman. “ Is—is the 
girl—dead ?” 

He shook his head, and by degrees she drew 
the whole story from him, and when he had 
finished she was mute with dismay. 

“Tf you hadn’s turned her out-o'-doors on 
that cold winter night all that wouldn't ’a 
happened,” he groaned. 

“I’m not I did it,” declared the 
miller's wife, angrily. She drove me to doit, 
didn't she ?” 

“You — ’a been more patient and bore 
@ little with the girl,” he sobbed. ‘ Annie 


wasn’t a bad girl.” 
“Bhe was her mother —a mad will-o’- 


face, and the mourn- 
eyes haunted her for 


the-wisp,” declared the miller’s wife, seeking 
to defend her action in some manner. 

‘Don’t say that,” he cried. ‘ Annie was 
neo will-o’-the-wisp. I feel that I am responsi- 
ble for all that has happened, Jane,'’ he 
groaned, rising hastily from his chair and pac- 
ing excitedly up and down the meagre little 
room, ‘“I¢ seems only yesterday since the 
night her poor young mother died. You re- 
member her. You wasn’t very kind to poor 
little Annie’s young mother, for you wouldn’t 
let her come in. You kept her on the door- 
step with her poor little baby in her arms. I 
told you then she didn't look well.’ 

‘+ What is the use bringing all that up now?" 
muttered the miller’s wife. ‘‘ We will let that 

pg." 

“I want to remind you of what happened 
that night,’ he said, sternly. 

‘* She called to me piteously, and instead of 
bringing her inI went out to her. Would to 
Heaven it had to be done overagain! My 
conscience smites me even now when I think 
how I went out to her and sat beside her cn 
the cold doorstep. 

‘** Dear old brother,’ she sobbed, lifting her 
poor wan face to my rugged one, ‘I will not 
come in if your wife doesn’t want me; I do 
not want to make trouble between you and her 
—ah, no, Heaven forbid! Bat I have come a 
long way to see you. I—I came because the 
doctors told me I couldn't live, and I couldn’t 
die without seeing you. 

‘“*«T—T have brought you a precious charge, 
brother,’ she went on; ‘you must not refase 
to accept it, for she will have no other relative 
than you when I am gone,’ and she drew from 
her shawl a tiny little babe, and laid the ten- 
der little wee thing in my great strong arms. 

* Promise me you will look after her when 
Iam gone, brother Richard,’ she whispered, 
‘and it will make death easier for me to con- 
template.’ 

“<TD do it, I answered. I couldn't bear 
to see the great teardrops standing in those 
pretty, wistful blue eyes o' hers. You know 
I'd look after the child if anything were to 
happen to you,’ I said. ‘ 

“+ You will have to plead with Jane to be 
good to my poor little innocent babe,’ she 
sobbed ; ‘and as you deal with her so may 
Heaven deal with you. Tell Jane that is my 
dying message to her. Ah, my poor little 
child! How hard it will be for you to walk 
through life without a mother’s guidance and 
watchful care, the path is so hard and so 


wen for a young girl!’”’ 

‘‘ There's no need to bring all that up now, 
after all these years,” muttered the miller’s 
wife, huskily, wiping a suspicious moisture 
from the corners of her eyes with her ginghanr 
apron. 

‘* I want to remind you how poorly we kept 
our trust,” he said, slowly. ‘ You were not 
kind to Alicia's little child, and Heaven help 
me, I blame myself that I'lowed you to wreak 

our abominable temper on the girl's defence- 
less head!" 7 

For once in her life the miller’s wife was 
taken too thoroughly by surprise to find her 
tongue, and for the first time something like 
fear and respect stirred her heart for the man 
who dared break through the submission of long 
years and speak his own mind at last, 

“I ask pardon from Heaven that I 
allowed you to do as you did to that helpless 
little child,” he continued, his wrath rising 
higher with every word. ‘Your t her 
out into the storm on that bitter cold winter 
night was the last act in the list of your crael- 
ties to her, and I say it is on your head—the 
trouble she is now in.” _ 

“Qh, if it were to be done over again, 
Richard,” she sobbed, “I’d do different—I'd 
be a mother to poor Annie. It breaks my 
heart to hear of her lying there so ill, and she 
under arrest at that.’ . 

‘* Would to Heaven that she would die jast 
where she is!" sobbed the miller. . 

“She must not—she shall not die!" oried 
Jane Wells. ‘* In the sight of Heaven I will 





repair the mischief I havedone. I will save 
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her, and establish her innocence of the awfal 
crime of which she is acoused, or die in 
making the attempt.” 

Richard Wells reached out And grasped her 
hard toil-worn hand, and he leaned over and 
kissed her as be had not kissed her since the 
early days when they were first wed, and the 
action caused Jane’s heart to beat with & plea. 
sare so gréat it was almost pain, 

Her hard face softened, and tears ran down 
her cheeka. 

** You are noble woman, Jane,” he said, 
‘'a kinder, dearer heart than I ever knew of 
or dreamed of beats im your bosom,” 

She looked up at himand smiled through her, 
tears. It was sweet, after all, to be in unison 
with her husband’s thoughts, and to hear 
such words from his lips. 

‘No matter how dark it looks jast ngw for 
poor little Annie { will save her if it lays within 
human power, Richard,’ she said. ‘‘ Come, 
get your hat and start. We must goto her 
at once. In this hour of need we must be at 
her bedside. In the hour of sickness or death 
Annie may always depend upon me, I shall 
save her, rever fear, Richard.” 





CHAPTER XL. 


Tsz condition of Annie puzzled the doctors 
the whole country round. They all agreed 
that it was a comatose state in which ehe lay, 
and not death. But how it would end no one 
cared to predict, and those who saw the cfficer 
pace the corridor before her door night and 
day said to each other, with tears of pity in 
their eyes, that Heaven would indeed be kind 
to let the girl die ratber than face the fate 
before her. 

While they watched in silence over Annie 
stormy scenes were taking piace in ancther 
part of the house between Harry and Ethel, 

He bad been proof against all her entreaties 
to remain, and it completely unzerved Ethel 
to see the servants go steadily on with the 
packing of his effects. 

Mr. Whiteley and his handsome young son- 
in-law held a long and bitter interview, and 
Ethel’s mother added her tears and entreaties 
to those of her daughter in endeavouring to 
recall the mischief that had been done, bat 
alito no purpose. Harry was firm in his 
resolve to leave Ethel and go out into the 
world—a beggar, as she had expressed it. 

The manner in which he had been duped 
and led into signing bis entire wealth over to 
Ethel seemed inexcusable to him, and he told 
the family in very plain language just what 
he thought of a wife and a lawyer who wonld 
copnive to take advantage of a man lying ill 
and delirious in permitting him to eign encha 
document, 

When entreaties failed to move him Ethel 
resorted to bysterical tears. 

“What wonld the world think, Harry, ii 
you left me?” she oried, flinging herself at 
bis feet and clinging to Bim wildly. “I would 
die of shame. You must spare me. Stay, only 
stay, and I will sign back every shilling to you 
to do as you please with. You—you can spend 
every farthing of it on that woman's trialifyou 
like, Yousaid you would remain if I signed 
it back, and now, Harry, I hold you to your 
promise,” she sobbed, frantically. 

Her grief was s0 intense that Harry was 
troubled as to what the outcome would be if 
he followed ont the plan that he had mapped 
out for himself. ' 

At last, very reluctantly, he allowed her to 
have her. own way, and, true to her promise, 
despite her father’s secrét advice, Ethel signed 
back to her husband all of his possessions 
again. 

Mr. Whiteley's wrath knew no bounds, and 
he and his daughter had a bitter qaarre) over 
the matter that night. 

‘In one moment you have overthrown the 
sharpest echeme that I.ever planned and car- 
ried out successfully,” he cried. ‘I havetold 
you repeatedly that when a husband's Jove ia 
on tbe wane a woman's only chance of keeping 
him from deserting her altogether is to get his 


ropetty under her control. “hen she has 

ene reing in her own hands, and can curb him 

at will,”*he added, grimly. 

“ Bat you didnot tell rae that Harry would 

leave me if I did it,” said Ethel, with a miser- 

able little sob. 

‘‘ Well, what if he had done so?” retorted 
the lawyer, eharply. ‘‘ Wouldn’s you have 
had nearly half-a-million of money to have 
recompensed you? What more do you women 
want, anyhow?” 

“All the money in the world would not 
recompense me for the loss of Harry, papa,” 
she said, adding slowly: ‘‘ And if your plan 
hsd been the means of sending him from me 
I should have hated you for ever, were you 
twenty times over my father.” 4 

“Do any great favour for a woman in her 
interest, instead of her husband's, and she will 
turn abond and deepise you for it every time,” 
returned thelawyer. ‘ But 1 wash my hands 
of the whole affair,” he went or, “and what- 
ever comes of it you have yourself to thank 
for giving him the opportunity of deserting 
you if he feels so inclined. Remember, you 
would always have been sure of him if you 
had the money—he wouldn’t have gone far I 
can tell you?” 

‘‘ Harry-is different from most mén, papa,” 
persisted Ethel, ‘‘and you ought to know it. 
Finding himself suddenly poor, his pride would 
have sent him away from me, if nothing 
elge,’ 

‘Well, you have signed it back again, so 
there’s the end of the matter,” declared Mr. 
Whiteley. ‘I can only add that I hope you 
will never regret it, I shall watch narrowly 
what he dce3, now that power has been 
restored to him.” 

Mr, Whiteley was not surprised to learn 
his son-in-law’s first action was to retaiu the 
services of the most eminent doctorain the 
country to combine their skill in the attempt 
to save Anrie’s life, 

When the fifth day had passed, and there 
was no change ia the girl’s condition, the 
doctors had bat one reply as to what her fate 
would probably be—she would sink quietly 
into that deep sleep that knows no awakening, 
and they hoped from the bottom of their 
hearts that this would be the case, 

Bat in this they were dcomed to disappoint- 
ment. Oa the morning of the sixth day the 

Ilwaa broken and the life blood drifted 
slowly back through the ice-cold veins. Tae 
council of wise doctors shook their heads in 
solemn awe, and whispered that it was—life ! 

The nurse who stood near them uttered a 
fervent ‘‘ Thank Heaven!"’ 

The great glad tidings were received with 
fervent thankfalnésa by the miller and his 
wife, Mrs, Venn laid her’head on her son’s 
breast and wept in sileace when she heard of. 
it, and Harry—how shall we portray what his 
feelings wera? He looked up at the white 
clouds in the bltie sky through the open win- 
dow and silently thanked Heaven for granting 
the prayér he bad ‘been petitioning for 
ever since the fatal night of the fire— 
that iam little Annie's young life would be 
spared. 

Mr. Whiteley and hia wifa and Ethel heard 
it in utter silencé, and no one dreamed, save 
Harry, that they would rather have heard of 
her death, 

The village folk watched the case with 
breathless anxiety, realising that it would be 
only a question of a short time now ere the 
girl would bs removed to the county jail, there 
to await her trial for the burning x; The Firs 

So great was the excitement that the officials 
were compelled to accomplish the removal by 
night in.order to avoid the excited crowds. 

It was a trying time for Harry Venn. 
Those days seemed to have absorbed all the 
brightness from his bonny handsome face and 
left it wonderfally grave and pale, and many a 
ailver thread found its way among the fair 
locks clastering over his broad brow. 

He had engaged the services of one of the 





moat eloquent lawyers that money could pro- 
cdre; bat the gentleman had told him 


“*thin 
candidly that it wae'his opinion that © 
could save the girl, for the evidendé againsy 
her was woven into a strong chain of cirount- 
stantial evidencs which pointed to her guilt. 
The most pitiful circumstance that ever 
could have occurred had happened to poor 
Annie—she had lost her mind completely. 
Up tothe day of her marriage with Harry 
and the evening which had followed when sho 
had been so bitterly jesius of her hasband of 
a few hours trying over now duets at the piano 
with Ethel, and how she had hurriedfy left the. 
room, going out into the” to sob her 
heart out under the pitying trees, she re- 
membered well, bat from that fatal moment 
everything was @ blank to her. 


Firs, and what she was doing there, the poor 
girl could not even conjecture, : r 

When Annie had awakened from her ttance, 
she quite believed that it was still her wedding. 
day with Harry; sand it would have broken a 
heart of stone to have heard her murmur’ the 
name of her young husband, and seen fo hold 
ont her arms to Harry as he stood by her bed- 
side, 

Then she lodked around in bowilderment at 
the strange faces anf strangd Bhrroundinge 
abont her. 

It fell to the lot cf Mrs, Vernnto break by 
degrees the whole story to Annio, that she 
was no longer Harry's wite, that Ethel was in 
her place, and all the eventa jast az the good 
woman knew them, up to that hour. 

Poor Annie’s agony knew no bounds, and 
her horror upon hearing that she was under 
arrest for the burning of The Fira was heart- 
rending. 

The girl grasped Mrs. Vet's hand and 
begged her to belicve her when shs said before 
Heaven and her angel mother that she felt 
quite sare in her own heart that she could 
never have done it, 

* You think you did net doit,” sobbed the 
dear old lady, her poor old heart fairly wrang 
with grief for Annie, ‘ but you are not quite 
sure, Ah, Annie, how much those words 
mean!" 

“You say the evidence is all against me,” 
whispered Annie, looking up at her with great 
dilated eyes. 

Harry’s mother nodded dumbly. 

‘* And do the people—the village folk, I mean 
who have known me all my life—do they 
think me guilty?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Ah, Anais, child, how can Lanswer you?” 
cried Mre, Venn, distressedly. “You are 
breaking my heart.” 

« You must answer the by teélliog the truth,” 
said Annie, in & low Voices; adding: “ Do they 
think I did it?” 

“ Yea,” sobbed Mrs. Venu, "most people 
believe so.” 

‘‘And what would they do with me if they 
felt sure that I was guilty ?’’ Annie asked. 

There was the same low intensity in her 
voice ag sné breathlezaly awaited the answer. 

It was a moment. before Mrs. Vena could 
command her tremulous voice to speak, and 
then the words seemed to almost choke her as 
she uttered them, 

She took Annie’s little cold hands in oue of 
hers and laid the other trembling one on the 
girl's fair bowed head. . 

“ Tfi—they—believe you guilty—they will 
send you—to—prison!"’ she said, 





CHAPTER XLI. 


Annie's faca lock so bewildered Mra. Venr 
quite wondered if the girl comprehended the 
import of the tertible words... - 

‘Do you understand ?”’ she asked, gently. 

Annie raised her young face, whiter now 
than the coldest snowdrop. Her lips moved, 
but from them camé no sound. 

‘They would send you to’ on, my poor 
child,” shé repeated, ‘Bat oh; child, if that 
happeréd it would kill me, T love you bo!” 

To prison !."” 





Toe words rang out in a 4 “wild cry. 


The girl seemed to have but just caught at the 


How she came to be in the téwer of The - 
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idea, and_its terrible import seemed to take 
the breath of life from her. 

“ Would they send me toa prison cell—close 
the doors on me, so that I might never again 
see the sweet, bright world, the green trees, 
the flowers, and the dear, laughing faces of 
bappy children, or of men or women ? I should 

o mad! Icould not breathe in a little narrow 
cell, I should fling myself against the grated 
door like a terrified bird docs against its iron 
cage and beat my poor hands like it does its 
poor wings until I fell down dead. I could 
not breathe in a little narrow ce!ll—it would 
stifle me!” 

“Ig may come to that, Annie. Ah! pray 
as you have never prayed in your life befors to 
Heaven to save you, child!” 

“Tt would be useless, Heaven and the 
angels never notice the prayers of « friendless 
girl like me,” she answered, dresrily. “I 
have never received anything I prayed for yet 
—Heaven has forgotten me.” 

‘Oh, Annie, never say avything like that 
again, child, lest you should incar the anger 
of Heaven. You arein sach bitter woe you 
do not think of the grave things you say. 
Heaven can always help you.” 

“T/T would be sent to prison!” repeated 
Annie, in an awfal whisper, paying little heed 
to the words of fear and warning poured into 
her dulled ears. ‘Ah! Ihave such a dread 
of s prison cell!’’ she went on piteously, 

When we were down in the country do you 
remember me telling you of a young girl I saw 
whom they sent to prison ? ” 

Bat without waiting for a reply Annié went 
on faintly,— 

“They said she thrsw a little child—her 
own little child—into the awift dark river; 
bat she said shat it fell in—that it slipped 
from herarms, She did not cry out for help, 
the people said, although there were many 
labourers near by on the banks who would have 
saved it. She watched it with fascinated eyes 
as it struggled with the waves, and then a 
arent alligator came toward it ewiftly, silently. 
One moment move and its earthly struggles 
were over. 

“Do you remember, Mrs, Venn, you said 
that the sentence was just, and that the sin 
she had committed could never be atoned for 
in earth or in Heaven? 

‘In going through the prison one day I saw 
the same young girl, and it makes me weep 
even now when I think of how she clung to mo 
With the bitterest sobs that ever fell from a 
woman's lips. 

“It is spring-time in the sweet, pright 
world outeide, she said. ‘Yes, those are 
early violets you wear on your breast. I—I 
would give my lifeif I could wander down to 
the dell with baby once again for one short 
our and gather them; and oh, what would I 
not give for one breath of the sweet, warm 
éunebine!' 

‘** They say I killed baby ; but, oh, listen to 
me, lady, as I kneel at your feet. I swear to 
you, by the memory of my lost darling, that I 
did not—he slipped from my arms when I was 
showing him the dark, cold waves rushing on 
80 madly down below, and—I was paralyeed ! 
I tried tocry ont, but I could not move or 
atter any sound! Why, I would have given 
my own life a hundred times over to have 
saved baby’s! My child was all I had in this 
great, cold, desolate world to love. 

‘** They have put me here purely on ciroam- 
stantial evidence. I will cry out when I am 
dying that Iam innocent, but the world will 
not heed, 

“'*No one knows how many innocent people 
the prisons hold, who sre put there by 
circumstantial evidence only !'"’ 

“I remember the case you cite but too well, 
Annie, and I hope for her own sake that she is 
indeed innocent.” 

“My case is jast such another,” sobbed 
Annie, “Tha people think I am guilty of 
pare Si Firs, because I was found in the 


“ If you could have explained how you came 
there, and for what purpose you wine there, 





Bat, my poor child, your mind is ali a blank 
from the moment you were sobbing out your 
jealous thoughts under the trees up to the 
moment your eyes opened in this room,’’ cried 
Mrs. Venn, despairingly. ‘Ah! try and 
think, Annie—try hard and think how and 
where you paseed all that intervening time.” 

And Annie did try, but it was all useless— 
her mind was a total blank. 

Ethel’s consternation and intense joy when 
she learned of this state of affairs were inde- 
scribable, 

“It is the drag which did it,’ she muttered 
to herself with palpitating heart. ‘‘ I did not 
get quite enough down to prodace death, nor 
yet enough to cause total loss of her brain 
power before the vial broke. I should have 
given hertwice asmuoh. Well, if they fail to 
convict her and send her to prison, she shail 
have a little more of Powers’ powerful drug. 
Iam safe as far as Annieis concerned. She 
cannot expose me. I can go before-her with 
impunity now, and I may as well face her 
first as last,” she thought, rising and pacing 
the floor nervously. 

Ethel put her intention into execution at 
once, hurrying to Annie’s apartment while 
she had the courage to do so. 

She found no one in the room with Annie 
save the old nurse, whom the oflicers in charge 
had placed at the girl’s bedside. 

Asshe advanced hesitatingly toward tbe 


couch, Annie turned her head on the pillow | 


and saw her, and a little hushed cry together 
with the name “ Ethel” broke from her lips. 

Ethel came quickly up to the bedside, and 
bent over her. 

‘*Annie,’? she murmured, in her sweet, 
smooth, false voice, ‘‘tell me you do not quite 
hate me for coming back here and finding me 
Harry's wife. Harry's mother bas told you 
allthat has happened—that we thought you 
false, and that you afterwards died!” 

“No, I cannot blame you for loving and 
marrying Harry,” sobbed Annie, wretchedly, 
‘‘for yon loved him before I ever came be. 
tween you, and he loved you first, last, 
always !”’ 

“T will send away your nurse while we 
talk,’’ caid Ethel, tarning imperiously to the 
woman standing on the other side of the 
couch, “ Retire to the adjoining room,’’ she 
said, waving her white jewelied band towards 
an inner apartment. “I will ring for you 
when you are wanted.” 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,” returned the 
nurse, “it is not from you I am to take 
orders, but from the officer outside. I shall 
not leave her alone une moment, night or day, 
until she is taken from this house, which is to 
be very s6on now, poor soul!” 

Ethel turned slowly and looked at the nurse. 
What was there about this person that struck 
such a anil, cold chill to her heart? she 
vaguely wondered. She bat heard just such a 
peculiar voice somewhere in her life before— 
bet where? 

Ethel looked at the woman keenly. Sarely 
it must be only her imagination that she had 
met this woman before, for the grey hair, 
combed amcoshly back and tucked into a 
widow's cap, together with the blue glasses 
she wore, was not familiar. 

The entrance of Harry’s mother, followed 
by the miller and his wife at this opportune 
moment, pat a stop to furiher comment on 
Ethel’s part. 

‘Your mother is looking for you, Ethel,” 
she eaid, simply. 

“I will come ia and talk with you again, 
Annie,” said Ethel, stooping and pressing a 
Jadas kiss upon the girl’s check. 


others,” 


Mrs. Venn could not endure to see the great 
tears that sprung to the eyes of the old miller 


apartment. 





had geen Annie since consciousness had re- 


*T cannot | 
téllall that I have to say to you before , 


and his wife as they approached the couch, and | 
turning hastily, che followed Ethel from the | 


It was the first time the miller and his wife | 


turned to her, and they gave their tears full 
vent. 

‘t Annie,” said her aunt, kneeling down on 
the rug beside the couch and hiding her face 
in the counterpane, while her whole frama 
was convulsed with sobs, ‘ tell me you forgive 
me, child! Ah, Annie! my repentance haa 
been bitter for turning you from our door on 
that awful stormy night! I did not think you 
would really go. I—TI left the door unlatohed 
all that night, thinking you would oreep in; 
but you never came back again, and now thia 
is the outcome of all of it.” 

“ Don't cry—don’t ory for me, aunt,” mur- 
mured Annie. ‘ It was all to be, Heaven 
knows best, I forgave you long ago.”’ 

“Tell her the rest,” sobbed the old miller ; 
‘¢T cannot do it,” 

‘« Yes, tell me anything thore is to tell,” said 
Annie, wearily, ‘Nothing can cause ms 
much of a heartache now-—I have suffered 20 
much,” 

“You know about your being under—under 
arrest, don't you, Annie?” sobbed her auc, 
in a faltering voice. 

“ Yes,” replied the girl, trying to speak 
bravely. 

“The day of your trial is drawing near, 
very near,” she whispered. ‘‘[¢ is eet down for 
the day after to-morrow, and you are tobe 
taken to the court-house if you are able to ba 
moved from this bed, to answer to the charg 
of setting fire to The Fira.” 


ee ne 


CHAPTER XLII. 


No answer fell from Aunie’s white lips. 
Her aunt thonght she had swooned, her face 
was somarble. white, but as she sprang towards 
her the white lids which had drocped over the 
blue, horror-stricken eyes were raised slowly 
and by a great effort. 

“T wish Heaven would let me die before to. 
morrow!"’ she moaned. ‘ When they lead 
me into the crow@ed court-room, a prisoner, 
up to the bar of jastice, I feel sure I shall drop 
down dead at the judge’s feet!" 

‘* Your uncle and I will be there to comfor’ 
and eustain you,” replied the miller’s wife, 
haskily. 

** And I will be there,” added a tremnuiona, 
husky voice at her elbow, and glancing up, 
both she and Annie saw Harry Venn standing 
at the bedside. ‘For the sake of what wa 
once were to each other, listen to me, Annie!” 
he pleaded, his bonny eyes filling with tears a3 
he noticed how sbe sbrank from him—“ listen 
just one moment !”’ 

Annie covered her face with her handa. 
Ah! what little transparent hands they were | 
Harry knew by the tears that trickled through 
them that she was silently weeping. 

How his heart ached forher! A passiongia 
longing that he could hardly repress cama 
over him to kneel down beside the conch and 
take her in his arms, and ley thet dear little 
head agaioat hie breast if for bat a moment— 
| just one moments, and the hallowed sweetness 
| of that memory would last him through 
eternity. 

But he put the longing from him, remem. 
bering it was but jest that he shonld enffer ir 
silence, for it was his band that had severed, 
in a moment of pique, the tie thet should for 
| ever have bonnd him to the only woman he 
had ever really loved. 

“‘ The trial will be the day after to-morrow, 
Annie,” said Harry, ‘‘and I have employed 
the very best counsel that money will procare. 
! Be brave and hopefal. You most not derpair, 
no matter how dark the gatherirg clonds may 
seem at times. You are innocent, and you 
must trust to Heaven that it will be proven 





80.” 

Saddenly and very solemnly Annie lifted 
her tear-swollen face from her little hand. 

‘*Do you believe me innocent?” she asked, 

eagerly. 

© Yes,” he answered, quickly adding, in a 
tone thrilling with earnestness, and jast the 
: sugpicion of tears in it, “ I would sooner think 
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that an angel from Heaven set fire to The Firs 
than you, Annie!” 

It would have touched a heart of stone to 
see the glad light that shone in her blue eyes. 

Her lips trembled, and she held out one little 
fluttering white hand timidly to him. 

“So long as you believe me innocent I can 
face the ordeal,’’ she said. 

And the girl never dreamed in her guileless- 
ness how much those words implied. 

They strack home to Harry’s heart like an 
arrow shot from a bow, and revealed to him a 
startling trath—Annie still cared for him! 

Ah! if it could be bat true, he would—— 

He stifled a bitter groan on his lips, He 

dared not follow the thought to the end, for 
the image of Ethel rose before him—Ethel— 
his wife |! 
_ In the meantime the news of the approach- 
ing trial was the one topic of conversation 
with almost every one in the village, and the 
intense excitement was at fever heat. 

Was she innocent or guilty ? 

Ah! who could tell? But this much every 
one was forced to reluctantly admit—the case 
looked pitifally dark against her. 

This much the lawyer was forced to tell 
Harry, and the agony he read on the young 
man’s face was a revelation to him, but he 
wisely held his peace, 

“Let neither time, money, or pains be 


#pared,” Harry cried, pacing rapidly up and | 


down the room. ‘‘ You must save her!” 

“I will do everything in my power,” 
returned the lawyer. ‘‘ But there are occasion- 
ally cases beyond the skill of the bess attor- 
neys, and this iz one of them. The loss of her 
memory from the night she left you until she 
came out of that trance ties my handa com- 
pletely, I have done everything to endeavour 
to prove an alibi, but it would be useless to 
attempt it. 





ground she had stood on and repeated it for 
Annie Wells, bless her!" 

Harry Venn bowed his head ; his heart was 
too full of utterance. 

‘* No wonder I was glad that the officers 
sent me here to nurse and tend her. Why, I 
would give my life to be of service to her.” 

No one in the little village ever forgot what 
a glad, bright sunshine ushered in the fatal 
day of Annie's trial. 

The birds had sung in the swinging branches 
of the trees since dawn, and even the opening 
buds on the rose boughs seemed telling each 
other as they nodded to and fro what a 
glorious day it was going to be. 

Ah! what a mockery it all was to Harry 
Venn. He had hada bitter quarrel with 
Ethel the night before over the interest he took 
in Annie's case, and in consequence he had re- 
mained all night in the library, standing 
through all the long hours, looking out of the 
window at the silent stars. 

He had watched them grow pale and die out 
one by one, and watched the san rise like a 
messenger of gladness from another world, 
and a bitter groan fell from his lips. 

Ah, Heaven! whata mockery was the light 
and the song of the birds. He almost wished 
that day had never dawned, and that the 
world had set in eternal darkness. 

He knew but one prayer, and that he uttered 
over and over again, and it was, ‘ Heaven 
save Annie!’’ 

The lawyer came early to see Harry, anxious 
to learn how Annie was. 

‘‘Sheis up and dressed,” was the reply the 


_ nurse sent back them. ‘' She's very pale and 


“She was in the house at the time the fire 


occurred, and no servant admitted her. How 
then did she gain an entrance to The Firs— 


and, above all, why did she go there seoretly ? | 


These are the points that I shall have to 


weak, but she is exhibiting such fortitude in 
this dark hour that her courage seems almost 
sublime,” 

Tears came thick and fast to Harry’s eyes 
as he heard the words of this message. -He 
gave fall vent to his grief, weeping as he had 


| never wept in his life before. How he wished 
| he could go to Annie and say words of comfort 


sombat,’’ said the lawyer, “and in the face of | 
it all—although I shall certainly do all in 


human power to save her—yet I see very little 
hope for her.’’ 

_ Annie’s nervousness had grown so great 
during the day, in pondering over what would 
take place on the morrow, that a sleeping- 
draught had to be administered to her. 

And what a mercy those hours of oblivion 
were, All the bitter disgrace, the pain, sorrow, 
and humiliation that would face her on the 
morrow were buried in deep, untroubled sleep 
now. And Harry, as he came and stood a 
moment at her bedside, would have thanked 
Heaven indeed if it had been the oblivion of 
death for poor Annie. 

Even the nuree who sat by her couch was 
weeping. 

‘** You feel sorry for her, even though you 
never knew poor Annie,’ said Harry, grate- 
fally, but in a husky voice. 

‘* Yes, I knew her,” muttered the woman. 
‘ She was so very good to me once I cannot 
forget her, I—I was going home to my old 
mother, who was very ill, and who lived a 
short distance away, and had just bare change 
enough to reach there, when Annie Wells— 
she was that then—came and emptied a small 
purse fall of pennies in my hand—the savings 
of years. 

*** You must love your mother very dearly,’ 
she said, with tears in her sweet eyes. ‘ That 
is right; you will never have but one mother 
to love. Doall you can to prolong her life. 
Mine died when I was a little child. Only 
those who have lost a dear mother can under- 
stand how pitiful it is for a young girl to go 
through life without the love and cheering 
guidance of one, Buy all the little comforts 
«you can for your mother, and pray she may 
be epared long to you. I wish I had more to 
give you for her.’ 

“] had never uttered a prayer for long 
years, but if I could have remembered one I 











to her. 

‘* T should advise you to take a glass of wine 
to brace yourself up, Mr. Venn,” said the 
lawyer, earnestly, ‘lest on this day of all 
others you break down completely.” 

‘** You will join me?” Harry asked, huakily, 
as he touched a bell-rope. 

“ If you like,” returned the lawyer. 

When the servant was hurrying back with 
the wine to his master in the library, he en- 
countered young Mrs. Venn in the corridor. 

‘What have you there, and for whom?” 
Ethel asked, imperiously. 

The little maid told her, 

‘‘I—I have a better brand of wine in my 
room which will suit my husband," said 
Ethel, nervously, seizing the decanter. ‘‘ Wait 
here and I will bring it to you.” 

It was almost ten minutes ere Ethel re- 
turned, and Harry meanwhile had rang twice 
for the wine. 

“Say nothing about my changing this for 
you!” warned Ethel. ‘‘ Do you hear?” 

The maid courtesied, and with a murmured, 
‘“‘ Yes, madam,” passed on to the library with 
the silver tray and its contents, 

The lawyer took it from the girl’s hand, and 
hastily proceeded to pour out a glass for Harry 
and also one for himself. 

Both drank their contents at a single 
draught, 

“What bitter wine!"’ exclaimed the 
lawyer, ‘‘and there is # peculiar taste about 
it. It may, perhaps, have been imagination 
on my part that the wine was intensely bitter 
and unpleasant——” but even ashe spoke, the 
lawyer turned suddenly pale as death, and 
suak down in a lifeless heap at Harry's feet. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


Tue fatal day of the trial was the saddest 
one that ever dawned for poor Annie. 

All the night before Mrs. Venn had been 
with her, administering words of hope and 
comfort, bué they brought no balm to the gizl’s 


would have fell at her feet and kissed the | troubled heart, 





Annie watched the sunrise with great emo. 
tion. Burying her face in her hands, sho 
broke into pitifal sobbing. 

‘‘Am I watching the golden splendour for 
the last time for years?” she moaned, 
‘‘Oh! Mrs. Venn, if the verdict is against me 
I should cry out to Heaven to let me dro 
dead, for death would be welcome a thousan 
times over in preference to going to prison. I 
could not breathe the air of a prison cell—I 
should _ away in a very short time. Why 
should Heaven give some young girls so much 
and others so little, I wonder?” she asked, 
suddenly, and with a bitterness that was 
quite foreign to gentle Annie. “All my life, 
from infancy up, I have been persecuted, and 
have dened always from Sorrow's -~ I 
never knew what it was to lay my tired head 
on my mother’s breast, I never knew a 
father’s protecting, watchfal care. I was 
made to feel that I was an intruder, and that 
there was no room for me in Heaven's 
beautiful world—I was lonely as a child. 
My girlhood was equally as desolate. And 
when I met Harry, and, after many trials, 
wedded him, I thought I had found Heaven 
at last. The rest of my sad story you know 
but too well. I oan only add that I feel sure 
Heaven and the angels have forgotten me.” 

“You should try to be calm, my poor 
child,” sobbed Mrs. Venn. ‘ You are work- 
ing yourself up to a fever of excitement. You 
will be hysterical when you need all your 
calmness and fortitude, Annie. Harry and 
your lawyer will soon be here now,’’ she con- 
tinued, “ for it is almost time for the trial to 

in,”’ 

hen the lawyer had not put in an appear- 
ance at the end of another hour, Mrs. Venn, 
in some trepidation, sent for him; but, much 
to her consternation, the gentleman could not 
be found, although the messenger scoured the 
whole length and breadth of the village for 
him. 

Many people had seen him walking hastily 
up the street in the direction of the Venn 
villa ; but from thence all trace of him ended. 
He seemed to have disappeared as suddenly 
as though the earth had opened and swallowed 
him, and, to make the startling mystery atill 
more profound, Harry Venn was also missing, 
nor were they to be found when the fatal hour 
arrived. 

Was it a plot—a conspiracy? Had they 
been foully dealt with, or was it a deliberate 
plan to desert poor Annie in her hour of 
need? was the terrible whisper that ran 
from Hip to lip through the crowd, as Annie, 
pale dnd trembling with nervous excitement, 
was ushered into the court-room, leaning 
heavily for support on the arm of one of the 
court officers. 

There was a great hush in the vast room, 
which was crowded to its fullest capacity. 
Everyone caught their breath, and bent 
eagerly forward to catch a glimpse of her face 
as she sunk into her seat. 

What a fair, sad girlish face it was in its 
frame of pale-gold hair! The blue, dilated, 
frightened a= were very like those of a 
terrified chi 

A murmur of great relief rang through the 
room as the door suddenly opened and Harry 
Venn and Annie's lawyer entered together, 
and everyone noticed that they were both as 
pale as death. 

It soon became evident that there was 
something the matter with the lawyer, for he 
looked like a man dazed, almost stupefied 
with wine. 

The judge, impressed as everyone else by 
the sad, girlish face, said to himself that this 
girl was surely innocent of the grave charge 
of setting fire to The Firs. Yet, how could 
he maintain that such an overwhelm. 
ing mass of =— as ee for tha 

secution presented against her 
ine bent listened in wonder at tho 
terrible creature the opposing lawyer pai 
her to be. It almost seemed to her 
was listening to the sad history of some other 
unfortunate girl which this man waa relasing. 
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There was a great hush in the vast room 
when he told how the beautiful young prisoner 
had deserted her young husband on the very 
day of her marriage—fleeing with an old lover 
—dwelling minutely on the finding of the 
note which had been left behind, and of her 
absence for a period which covered several 
months. 

Then with an eloquence that made the 
people marvel, he pictured the brilliant wed- 
ding at The Firs when the deserted young 
husband had found consolation with a truer 
love—of the terrible tragedy at night, which 
bad almost been a holocaust—of the finding 
of Annie, the false wife, who had mistaken 
the passage that led out of the house, and had 
thus been caught in her own trap. 

And then he closed the argument with the 
unmistakable fact that no one connected with 
The Firs had admitted her, and last, but by 
no means least, that she (the prisoner) found 
it immensely convenient to cover all the 
stretch of time between the night of deserting 
her young husband up to the morning she 
recovered consciousness after the fire. He 
said it was a daring and original scheme to 
pretend this sudden loss of memory, and a 
highly successful method of evading the 
damaging, rigid cross-examination — ending 
his lengthy remarks by the query,— 

“Tf she did not set fireto The Firs, what 
was she doing concealed beneath the roof? 
It is left for the gentlemen of the jury to 
determine.” 

He hoped that the men in whose hands the 
case was left would not be led astray by the 
girl's rare beauty, and thereby defeat the ends 
of justice. 

All through the long oration Harry sat 
watching Annie with a world of agonising 
suspense and pity in his eyes. 

Ah! how he wished that he could have 
suffered every heart-throb for her—how gladly 
he would have done it. And sitting there, 
noting with horror how the case was going 
against her, he made rash vows to Heaven 
that if poor little Annie were called upon to 
psy the penalty of that most cruel charge— 
that, being the real cause of all her woe, he 
would kill himself—she should not suffer 
alone. 

He had done everything that money could 
do to save her. 

She had answered ‘' Not Guilty,’’ when the 
momentous question had been put to her on 
first taking her seat, and from the bottom 
of his heart and soul Harry believed her 
innocent. 

Annie’s lawyer made the strongest appeal 
of his life to save the girl from the iron jaws 
of the prison which were yawning to receive 
her. There was not a dry eye in the vast 
court-roomt when he had finished—but from 
the start the great lawyer felt himself handi- 
capped by not being able to prove just what 
had brought Aanie to The Firs, and how she 
happened to be in the tower when the fire 
broke out. 

It was an exciting moment when the case 

was given to the jury. 
_ Would Annie be sent to prison for the burn- 
ing of The Firs, or would they set her free in 
the face of the overwhelming testimony 
brought against her ? 

Ono one side old Mrs, Venn sat close 
beside Annie, holding one of her death-sold 
hands, and the miller and his wife sat on the 
other. It seemed to affect them even more 
than it did poor Annie when the case was given 
to twelve men who filed slowly out of the 
room. 

“Do they hold my fate in their bands?” 
murmured Annie, piteously raising her great 
ae eyes drowned in tears to Mrs. Venn’s pale 

ace. 

‘* Yes,”” was the answer, in a voice husky 
with sobs. 

“* How strange it is that the fate of a haman 
being should rest in the hands of men,” mur- 
mured Annie, “instead of the hands of 
Heaven. It is not jost or right; and yet,” 
Bhe added, after a moment's reflection, “I 





suppose it makes the world better that men 
should punish the sins of men.” 

Mrs. Venn looked at Annie with a heart too 
fall for utterance, thinking to herself what a 
blessing it was that the girl’s thoughts could 
wander into other channels in this terrible 
hour that meant almost life or death to her. 

She had looked for Annie to be quite 
hysterical when this great crisis in the trial 
arrived. Surely it must be the angels in 
Heaven showing the girl mercy by diverting 
her thoughts. 

“T might have had a quiet enough life of it 
if I had never strayed out of the humble path 
in which I had walked since childhood, and 
gone to visit Ethel at The Firs. 
grand life for the first time—boudoirs, velvet 
couches, dainty fruits on silver dishes, roses, 
perfumed waters, silks, and gleaming jewels, 
and oh, I wanted so much to be a lady—I, 
poor Annie Wells! Bat I would have 


renounced all my grand air-castles for Harry's | 
/& look on his face as though he’d seen bitter 

trouble; but it went against me to have a 
’ murderer in my house!” 


love—even when he was a8 poor as myself. 
Ob! what sorrow my love for him has brought 
me. People have said that love is a blessing; 
to me it proved a curse.”’ 

The miller’s wife and Mrs. Venn exchanged 
glances of pity. Ah! how they thanked 


Heaven that Annie’s mind had wandered away | 
| the poor fellow his friend was dead he's gone 
to keep her mind occupied until ° 
She | 


from the awful present, 
They hoped 
the cruel moment of the jurors’ return, 
seemed like an innocent dreaming child 
scarcely conscious of her terrible peril. 


the terrible strain of anxiety he was under- 
going. 

Whole years of sorrow could not have aged 
him more than that one hour had done. 

Harry did not leave his seat to approach 
Annie during this frightful interval of 
a excitement, and his mother wondered 
a +. 


As for Harry himself, it almost seemed to — 


him that the breath had left his body, and 
that if he crossed over to where Annie cat, he 
would drop down dead at her feet. 


on the opposite wall, counting the lapse of 
moments by accompanying heart-beats, 
Suddenly there was a commotion at the 
farther end of the vast room, 
‘‘ The jarors are returning,”’ was the excited 
whisper that ran from lip to lip. 


* Heaven be pitiful!’ muttered Harry, in | 


terrible agony, under his breath. ‘' What will 


their verdict mean for Annie?” 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Herr Doctor Zopen was a very kind- 
hearted man, and when the news of the 
stranger’s dangerous illness reached him he 
~ deeply grieved. 

‘0 


been in some measure the cause of Mr. Smith’s 
journey to Rothausen. It was to see him and 
to ask of him Robert Gibson’s address that 
the poor young man had come to the quaint 
university town. Then he had brought a letter 
of introduction from the_ Herr Doctor's 


cousins ; and the Professor had a real regard | 


for the two bright young women who, instead 


of settling down to the monotonous life of | 
German housewives, had elected to travel all | 
through their native land, and see all that was ! 


worth seeing. 

The poor Doctor reproached himself with 
having broken his ill news too abruptly. No 
common tie must have united ‘‘ Mr. Smith” 
to Val if the news of the latter's death threw 
him into an attack of brain fever. 

The more he thought over things the more 
Dr. Zoden regretted his tacit promise to 
Robert Gibson not to give up the place of his 
abode. 


There I saw | 





' my cousins. 
| intimate terms with a murderer, do you?” 

Mrs. Venn looked over anxiously at her son. | 
She could tell by the expression of his face | 


| up the few possessions of the sufferer. 
He watched the hands of the great tall clock | 


in with, there was something which : 
arrested his sympathy in the fact that he had | 








If Mr. Smith had been allowed to go to 
Dornington, and hear the last sad particulars 
of his friend’s death—ii he had been able to 
stand by Val’s grave—the blow might have 
come home to him more gently. 

What possible relation could this grave, 
haggard-looking stranger be to the gay young 
artist, whose bright smile had charmed every 
onehemet? “ Val’ was an only son, so the 
nearest pogsible tie between the two would be 
cousinship. 

Dr. Zoden went down to the inn, and reas- 
sured the terrified landlady. The learned 
Professor was looked up to and revered by 
the whole town, and when he told Frau Rich- 
mann that he was positive Mr. Smith had 


; not committed murder, and that to fancy he 


had done something fearful was quite a 
natural consequence of brain fever, the poor 
hostess cheered up. 

‘I'd fain do my best for him, Doctor,” she 
said, in her simple German patois, ‘‘ for there's 


* Tat, tut!’ returned the Professor. ‘‘ He’s 


' nO more & murderer than Iam. He’s travelled 


half over Germany to fiad a missing friend 
and bring him home; and because I had to tell 


off his head with sorrow and disappointment, 
Why, he brought s letter of introduction from 
You don’t suppose they’d be on 


‘‘I’m sure I’m very sorry!" said the poor 
woman, apologetically, and then she went 
off on another grievance. It would be a lorg 
illness, and an expensive one. Who was to pay 
the doctor and recoup her forall her trouble? 

The Professor hesitated. His heart was 
ready to be surety for all, but his purse was 


' narrow, and in no wise in proportion to his 


learning. 

“ Has he any luggage?” inquired the Pro- 
fessor. “There might be some clue to his 
friends.” 

Frau Richmann was quite ready to — 

he 
had hesitated to open the valise herself, or to 


examine the pockets of the tweed coat; but- 
| the Doctor, to whose care Mr. Smith had been 


commended, was certainly a fit person to take 
charge of them. 

Dr. Zoden did not quite like the job. It 
somehow went against his simple nature to 
pry into ancther man’s secrets, specially when 


he might be on his deathbed; but someone: 
must satiefy the landlady that her claims- 


would be met. So, reluctantly, he opened the 
portmanteau. 

He found a complete change of clothes, 
the linen of the best, the coat and trousers 
evidently the work of a skilled tailor, an Eng- 
lish Bible, inscribed with the name “ Panl;”’ 
all the little toilets comforts which a traveller 
used to live easily could require, but not the 
slightest clae to Mr. Smith’s home or family. 

* Paul, from his mother,’”’ read the Doctor 
to himself, sadly, on the fly-leaf of the Bible ; 
‘‘and it has been carefully read and studied ; 
but oh! why did not the good lady put in her 
name and address?” 

The ets—it seemed almost dishonour- 
able to the Doctor to search in them—were 
more satisfactory. A leather case was found 


, to contain a book of cheques on the Bank co} 
' England, ten five-pound notes, and a small 


quantity of gold and silver, the picture of a 
young and very pretty girl, and another of a 
middle-aged man, whose features bore a 
striking resemblance to the patient’s, 

‘“‘ Sixty-three pounds!” said the Doctor to 
himeelf. Then aloud, after a carefal calcula- 
tion. “Come, Fran Richmann, there are 
nearly thirteen hundred marke, so I don’t 
think you need fear the expenses of our friend 


not being amply met. Poor fellow, he looks 


ill enough!” 

Bat the surgeon, who came in just then, 
declared there was no danger. His patient 
had suffered a fearful shock, and would have 
a long and trying illness; indeed, it might be 
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months before his brain recovered the fearfal 
strain it had undergone, but in time the 
gentleman's yonth and excellent constitution 
rust eurely pull him through. 

‘‘The crisis of the illness will be in three 
weeks,” said the little man, blandly, to the 
Professor. ‘‘ Until then, he is just as well 
among strangers; but if you could find his 
friends by the time the orisia is past, they 
would then be a great help to bis recovery.” 

Dr. Zoden wrote the whole story to his 
cousins. Hildegarde would have liked to rurh 
off to Rothansen at once; Emilia, though 
qnieter, was eqnally concerned. The two 
girla took counsel together as to Mr. Smith's 
confidences to them. but both agreed these 
only concerned poor Val, and conld throw no 
light on Mr. Smith's own history ; so they 
wrote to their cousin that they knew nothing 
of the poor stranger, except that he was weil 
off, and had a father and mother in England. 

The Herr Doctor put the letter down in 
Ccespair. 

“There must be a thousand different 
Smiths in England,” he said to himeelf, 
dejectedly. “* Evenif I could go over and search 
for them I should never mansge it. I see 
nothing for it but to wait until the poor 
fellow is himeelf again.” 

He did his best, though he was conscious 
how little it would avail. He wrote to three 
fellow countrymen settled in London, begging 
them if they knew of any ‘* Smiths,” with a 
aon called Pan), to let him know. as the young 
man was st Rothansen dangeronely ill; and 
then, rot knowing what farther steps to take, 
Dr. Zoden waited for the crisis, which his 
medical friend had said must occar in about 
three weeks. 

It came. Perhaps if he had been at home 
watched over by loving friends, opening his 
eyes on familiar faces, the result mighs have 
been different, thongh the doctor (he of physic, 
not the Professor) declared to the contrary. 

Pau! recovered ; but though perfectly rational 
on all other points—thongh as his strength 
increased sable to converee on all the topics of 
the day, and showing rare intelligence; as to 
hie own past history his memory was an 
atter blank, 

Symptoms of this strange 
themselves the moment he was able to epeak 


and understand what went on sround him, | 


but Dr. Zoden persistently hoped, as he gained 
Atrength, memory would return. Dr. Huanf- 
man, and he talked the case over again and 
again, end the firet declareo Mr. Smith’s 
brain wags still in sach a delicate state is would 
he perilous to try and srouse his dormant 
faculties by telling him why he had come to 
Rothausen, which was all they knew abont 
him. In the doctor's opinion, months of 
anxiety had eo preyed tpon the poor fellow's 
mind that he was unabie to bear any shock, 
and the news of his friend’s death had finished 
the work worry had begun. 

Sudden loss cf memory from sush canses 
had occurred more than once in the doctor's 
own experience; bat then the remedy had 
been easy. The patient was simply taken to 
the house where he had been hefore his 
troublea began, and surrounded by the faces of 
those desrest to him, when, in a very little 
while, the brain threw off its lethargy, and 
8 complete recovery took place. 

In this case, the doctor urged, the best plan 
was to wait. In time, as Mr. Smith grew 
atronger, the things he had forgotten would 
come back to him. Meanwhile his past was 
& sealed book, and he seemed to have no 
anxiety for she fature. Like a tiny child he 
lived only for the present. 

** Bat be can't go on like this,’’ argued Dr. 


Zoden. ‘Can’t you see the poor fellow’s a 
acholer? He's had a first-rate education, 


wnd been used to every comfort. Whas's 
to become of bim when his money's epent if 
we osn’t find out his friends?’ 

“ With care the money will last a long 
time.” 

‘* But it can’t last always! One thing, Herr 


lows showed | 


Haufmann, there are.the photographs. He 
might be aroused by those.” 

The little doctor almost danced, he was 80 
angry. 

‘ Professor, if you attempt to force back his 
memory I tell you you will kill him, or make 
him anidiot. I teil you nature and the brain 
will not be hurried, You must wait!” 

“I'm wiiling, bat there's one thing you 
seem to forget, his poor friends at home, 
What mnuet they be suffering all this time?” 

‘-The English are cold-hearted,’’ declared 
the little doctor, ‘‘andgiven totravelling. They 
will only think be has gone @ little fartber 
than be intended. If any one losesa friendin 
England they put it in the papers, and I've 
written to my son at Heidelberg (who sees the 
Times) to let me know if any Mr. Smith is 
advertising for a missing son.” 

By the time the warm, sunshiny spring 
weather had come Paul Melville was per- 
fectly restored to bodily health, and with 
renewed strength he awoke to the fact that his 
memory was & perfect blank. 

He called on Dr. Zoden one evening when 
he feit sure the Professor would be alone, and 
put she case before him very simply. 

** Doctor, whatam 1 todo? Lamas well 
as ever, but it seems to me as though you had 
given me a draught of Lethe while I was ill. I 
can remember nothing!” 

‘‘ Nothing at all! Are you certain?” 

Paal ehut his eyes for a moment, as though 
to call up some half-forgotten picture. 

‘*T know that my home is in England,” he 
said, wietfally, ‘‘thas my father and mother 
live there, and I left my betrothed in their 
care. I was to have been married, but some- 
thing held me back. I knew not what, only 
thers was a dreadful barrier between me and 
my darling, and I felt I conid nos be married 
until it-was removed. She promised to wait 
for me, and I ees out. I know nothing more 
—not even her name!” 

** My dear friend,’’ said Dr. Zoden; kindly, 
‘‘you must have patience. After such an ill. 
nexs a8 yours & man’s memory often plays 
him strange tricks. Now listen to me. A 
month ago, & fortnight ago, you conid not have 
told me even so much of your past. Only rest 
trangnil, and as health returns memory will 
come back too.” 

“Bat what amI todo? Fran Richmann is 
moet kind, bat I must owe hera large sum ; 
and though Dr. Hanfmann haé sent in no bill 
Tam sure I mast be in his debt.” 

‘ Be easy,”’ said the Professor. ‘‘ When we 
thought you were dying the Fran asked me to 
take charge of your purse. You have ample 
i fands to discharge every liability, and to keep 
yourself a few mouths, if you.can be satizfied 
with our frugal life.” 

© You are quite sure? I¢ is not charity?” 

“IT am qnite certain; you came here 
possessed of sixty-three pounds of English 
rooney, and less than half that sum will de- 
fray all your debts.'’ 

Paul looked at him wistfally. It was almost 
like the pleading expression of a dumb animal 
who cannot speak, 

* You thiok it will come back? Oh! Dr. 
| Zoden, you can’ételi the agony of it. To be 
,slways struggling to remember one’s own 
name, and not to be able.” 

‘“« Your name we gathered from your deliriam. 
It is Pani—Panl Smith.” 

Panl shook his head. 

“Is does not sound in the least familiar.” 

‘* Look,” said the Professor, kindly, ‘I am 
well-nigh old enough to bs your father. I have 
taken a deep interest in your recovery. Will 
you let me offer you advice?" 

“ Willingly." 

“Then Iet the past rest! Take my word 
for it, as soon ag your health is re-established, 
memory will return. Its present blank is 
caused by the simple fact that your brein 
; requires rest. Busy yourself in the present ; 

meke no attempt to recall anything that hap- 
sie before you came to Rothausen, and 








believe me in six months all will be well, 
while if you persist in goading your enfeebled 





brain by efforts to recollect past thiogs in a 
little time you will lose your reason !"’ 

Paul trembled. 

‘ Strong language, sir!'’ 

“Battroe! My good friend, there is no 
half-way measures that will do. You mus: 
make your choice. Give up all attempis to 
think of your own past history, or—you are 
doomed !"’ 

Paul hesitated. 

‘‘Bat howamI to live? Granted, I have 
enough to keep me for a few months, When 
my store is gone, whatthen? Besides, I must 
think—I have so mauy lonely hours!’’ 

“I can remedy both complaints,” said the 
Doctor, cheerfully. ‘‘My classes meet to- 
morrow for the first time since the Easier 
recess. My assistant has-been promoted. I 
will give you bis place at a salary of five 
hundred marks.” 

Twenty-five pounds a-year! It did nos 
sound a very lucrative post; but Paul jumped 
at the idea. 

“Are you quite eure I could falfil the 
daties, Herr Doctor !"’ 

‘Am I sure you can keep order among fifty 
unruly scholars, and drive into them Greek 
roots and Latin verbs?—yes. And let me teli 
you it will be the best thiog in the world for 
you! You can’t go brooding over the past 
with fifty boys round you.” 

** And the hours?” 

‘Nine to twelve,” replied the Professor. 
“ Bat, then, Ican fill your afternoons. Tae 
Count ai the Schloss will be glad of an Englieh- 
man to walk with his sons, aud talk English 
tothem. Then I think you are musical; and 
there is a choral society here, which will bean 
interest for your evenings.” 

It occurred to Panl he should csrtainly have 
no leisure ; but he only asked gravely,— 

“Tell me one thing, Professor: Will these 
boys—will any of tke people I meet—regard 
me a8 & Madman or an idiot because—becauss 
I have lost my memory?” 

‘‘ You have only loss your memory on psr- 
sonal matters,” returned the Professor. ‘‘ You 
can talk of England and the Qasen, London 
and its fine buildings, just aa well as anyone, 
Your Latin and Greek are unspoilt. Ali 
people will notice is that you never mention 
your home or friends; and they will put that 
down to the prond reserve for which English 
people are famous. No one in Rothausen 
knows of your strange affliction except myself 
and Dr. Haufman, and rest assured we can 
hold our tongues.” 

Mr, Smith was introduced to Connd 
Dagenfeldt as a “ young friena of Dr. Zoden,” 
who had undertaken to avsisé him in his 
classes. during the summer term; and would, 
whilst in Rothausen, be glad to talk English 
with the young connts. ’ 

The nobleman was very much taken with 
the stranger, whose terrible illness had made 
quite a sensation in the place. 

Dr. Zoden had taken care to inform him it 
was brought about by over-fatigus and trouble, 
and that Mr. Smith’s health was perfectly re- 
established. 4 

So May found Panl quite firmly established 
in the quaint German town. 

He had lest the expression of troubled 
anxiety he had worn on hia arrival, and also 
the delicate, attenuated look left by the fever. 

He grew strong and healthy; his cheeks 
filled out, and teok  cheerfai, sunburnt tint. 

Everyone in the place liked him and sang 
his praises, while the two doctors believed 
firmly in the success of their own presoription, 
that memory musi retarn in time. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Jes‘1e Camppett had not carried her warn- 
ing to her friend a day too soon. 

Roger Baldwin had only ceased his per- 
secution of Muriel for a time that his purpose 
might be the more effectively carried out. 

When they parted in front of Jessie’s home. 
into which she had taken Muriel to rezone her 
from persecution, the money-lender abraptly 
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[ 
changed his plans, Notas to marrying Mariel 
~_he was more resolved on that than ever— 
but a3 to the way of carrying out his wishes. 

He had no iota of love for the beautiful girl 
he meant to make his wife. He was quite in- 
capable of appreciating one so sweet and pure 
as Muriel Sinclair; bat he wanted to marry. 
He believed a wife would materially assist his 
pretensions to enter society. 

Jost as his forniture, dogs and horses m 
be the beat money could 580 must 
wife be one other men envy him—a 
girl used to poverty, a night have.no 
extravagant ideas ;.a 10 loviog father 
or fond brother to make. inquir 
into bis past life, and yet om@ whose bi 
one could question. 

Probably he had made. ceaneee as to the 
late Me, Sinclair's pedigree, for in.this respect 
he was.quite satisfied. 

He had, indeed, start liy with the 
design of marrying Mg a she was 
absolately repulsive in . 

When he saw her design became 
a fixed determination; agd, so far from her 
aversion moving him from his purpose, if any- 
thing, it strengthened it, 

There was about -man something a9 
ornel, 60 almost brutal, that he delighted in 
the idea of triamphing over the child’s in- 
stinctive dislike, and of making ker his in 
spite of her wishes, 

He had crusbed many things and made 
them serve his own ends. He meant to crush 
Mariel. 

She should wear silks and satins when 
once she was hia wife. He would pay her 
bills without a murmur, for he should like 
Mrs. Baldwin to be the best-gowned woman 
in the neighbourhoed, but she would never: 
have # penny in ker pecket to spend as she 
pleased. 

She shonld be waited on by his servants, 
ont never utter an order unauthorised by 
himself. She should go where he pleased to 
take her, and nowhere else, She should ba 
forced to put up with his corspany and bis 
caresses; she was #0 pretty he would not be 
sparing of them, and her aversion would only 
give a spice of zest to them. She should be 
ths mother of his childéren—children born of 
better blood than his, and through her love 
for whom he conld, if all other means failed, 
subdue her entirely to his will. 

That was the fete be meant for Muriel. 
And if he seemed to relent and leave her in 
peace after their encounter’ opporite the 
Campbell's house, why, the relenting was 
only & feint that he might get her the more 
thoroughly into his toils. 

A man who had made hia forture by play- 
ing on the weakness and trading on the 
necestities of his fellow-creatures, it was 
netoral he should be a keon analyet of haman 
character, 

His first visit to Paragon:street told him 
all he wanted to know of the Herberts—that 
ths father from greed, and the mother from 
sheer weakness, wonld play into his hands, 

His last meeting with Muriel told him one 
thing more, that of her own free will he 
should never win her, that riches, pleasuree, 
fine things wonld not infinence her. If she 
came to him at allit would be through the 
persuasions of her mother, and solely for the 
sake of that mother and the little children. 

Baldwin then lefs Mariel alone—at once to 
disarm. her fears, and to seonre his increasing 
hold cyer Mr, Herbert from her notice. 

He took caré to have Mrs, Herbert to hie 
house, and impress her feeble mind with all 
the good things ‘this wife would enjoy; bat to 
her he neyer mentioned Mariel's name, and 
to her husband he dropped the subject, and 
seemed to have quite changed his views. 

Geoffrey Herbert was an intensely conceited 
man, He always, believed if he conld only get 
a work of his published in volume form he 
should awake suddenly and find himself 
‘Tamous. , 

Working artfoliy on this foible, Baldwin 
introduced him to a publisher, an honest, 


he had. heard his “‘ reader’s”’ 


pereeuly infatuated, and 





plain-spoken man, who told the anthor 
bluntly that poems by an unknown writer 
were like drugs in the market, and that the 
only way of gaining hia desire would ba to 
pablish on his own account. If he liked to 
ey the MS. their firm would quote the 
Owest terms on which they would produce it, 
Now, Mr. Fieming was so honest, that when 
report he wxote 
to Roger Baldwin privately that the r] 
were not. worth the paper they were wrist 
on, and that to publish them was like throw- 
Pqmouey into the fire, 
aldwin resurned answer his friend was 
| never belisve 
bought his 


Fleming wonld probably sell 
ly a8 anyone elge, and so the 
.go on. 

Sp ae peepee 
asthe sum necessary, van 
that amount to the luckless author on his 
hand for a hundred, 


MSS. worthless until he 
experience. 


"Bat though the publishe honest 
a a rE an 
=: there, were incidental os 


cupenses besides 
ine cighty pounds, Geoffrey, Herbert had to 
pay several visita to London, which all cost 
money ; adverti cost a good. deal, and new 
clothes something more, so an ad. 
vance of fifty. ds on the same exorbitant 
terms was qt ly Spent. 
is was such an extremely easy way of 
ing money, since Baldwin le no demur 
1. drew cheques as soon as he was asked, 
poor Mr, Herbert went on and on until 
ie had given acknowledgments for two 
bundred pounds, and had really received 
perhaps about a and sixty. 
Then came a pause. Roger Baldwin began 
to button up hie pocket, and Geoffrey Herbert 


found himself in the unpleasant position of ; 


having spent all his money, estranged the 
few people who gave him employment by 
neglecting their work for Mr, Baldwin's, when 
that gentleman curtly told him he did not 
need & private secretary any longer, and 


should expect the bills or rather notes-of-hand | 


met as soon as they became due, that is, some 
time in the end of May. 

The author's was not & praiseworthy charac- 
ter, and perhaps he deserved his fate; bat 
though a weak and unprincipled man in this 
case he had. been thoroughly taken in. He 
bad believed himself secure in his salary as 
Mr. Baldwin's secretary ; and if the daties 
were & sinecure in comparison for the pay, 
it was the great man himself who had fixed 
both. Then, to do the poor fellow jastice, 
Geoffry Herbert had never asked for loans 
until they had been offered in the first case; 
and be never dreamed that Roger Baldwin 
would expect to be repaid until his poems 
reaped a golden harvest. He had looked on the 
money aa & delicate way of aszisting him, and 
never imagined the acknowledgments he gave 
would be acted on. 

And now, on the bright May day at the 
athletic sports, the trath broke on him. Roger 
Baldwin dismissed him. He was paid weebly, 
and go subject to a week's notice, The money 
for shat week was flang at him, with a laugh. 
ing sneer that he had better take care of it, as 
it was the last to be had from that quarter. 
Then Mr, Baldwin went on to remind him 
that the first loan was due on the twentieth 
of May, and the other smaller ones at regular 
intervals till the end of Jane. 

“ 80 that, my good friend, between this and 
the first of Jaly you will have the goodness to 
produce two hundred pounds due to me for 
valae received, and I hope you will be 
punctual, for the consequences otherwise will 
be most unpleasant.” 

“But if I haven't got the money you can’t 
have it,’’ said Herbert blankly; ‘and it ia 
hardly likely my poems will realise s0 much 
so soon!” 

“The first edition of your poems will 
appear on the 30th of September,” said Bald- 
win, laconically. ‘‘Is seems that good fellow 
Fleming felt it would be fairer to you to wait 





et 


till the beginning of the winter season, 80 you 
mustn't expect help from that source,"’ 

“ Perhaps Fleming would lend me the 
money on the security of the poems?" said 
their, author hopelessly. 

“You can try him if you like, but if he 
had thought so highly of them he wonld 
probably have published them at his own 
risk in the first case.” 

“T wish to Heaven he had. Baldwin,” eaid 
the poor fellow, despairingly, ‘yom can't 
mean that you expect me to find a hundred 
pounds by the twentieth. Why, it gives me 
barely a fortnight !"’ 

__“ Borrow of your other friends. I am sure 
it's time you gave them a turn of obliging you. 
I bave done it Jong enongh.” 

Like most weak characters Herbert was o 
bad temper. He did not yet realise the cat's- 

w he had been made of, and how hopelessly 

Was entangled, poor, helpless fly in the 
spider's cruel web. 

‘“ Well,” he said, suilenly, ‘you'll haye to 
do. your worst. You can’t get blood ont of a 
stone. I haven't got a hundred shillings, much 
leas a hundred poands, eo you'll have to go 
without!” 

‘"In that caze the law must take its 
course,”’ 

‘* What course?” 

“T ratherdanoy,” said. the usuger, calmly, 
‘‘that the farnitare of a certain house in 
Paragon-street is pledged to me as a kind of 
recurity for my money, I belicve I hold a 
paper, duly witnessed and stamped, which 
assigns it to meif you fail to keep your agree- 
ments.” 

‘* Why, that was a mere friendly letter !’’ 

‘ Bat it bears the Government stamp, and 
will answer my purpose perfectly. You have 
an ailing wife, and, I believe, several small 
children. You won't find furnished lodgings 
either cheap or comfortabdie,”’ 

‘ Are yous fiend?” demanded the victim. 
‘* You know you led me on and on, step by 
atep, and from the first you knew how poor 
I was. It looks as though you had delibe- 
ratsly set to work to ruin me.” 

Baldwin smiled sardonically. Tt was at 
this point that Jessie Campbell noticed them. 

‘** You forget your part of the bargain,” he 
said, lightly. “I think I've waited patiently 
longenough. You'd better go home and put 
the screw on, and I promise you the day the 
wedding comes off you shall have all yeur 
papers back and two hundred pounds into the 
bargain.”’ 

Jessie, of course, could not leave her pupils 
to follow the two men, who tarned abruptly 
in the direction of the refreshment tent, so 
that she did not hear Mr. Herbert's answer. 
To do the man justice, he did make an effort, 
though a feebld one, to change the money- 
lender's conditions. 

“I can’t think why you've set your fancy on 
Mariel. She’s not much to look at, nd she has 
a temper of her own, while with your money 
you have the whole world to choose from.” 

“Tt’sno use talking, Herbert. I have made 
my choice, and I abide by it. I shall marry 
Mariel Sinclair wish your help or without!” 

“ You will never do it without,” 

‘“‘ She is a brave girl,” eaid Baldwin, coolly, 
“but even she may fail to support a helpless 
mother and seven children—is it seven or 
eight ?—and she will be their only prop when 
you are in prison!” 

‘Bat people can’é be imprisoned for deb} 
nowadays?” said the author, hastily. 

“They can for dishonoured bonds,” 
returned the usurer, “and so I think you'll 
find out. Well, when you are in prison, and 
your children starving, I shail marry 
Mariel!” 

Geoffrey Herbert was silenced. Glibly as 
he had spoken he really knew nothing of the 
state of the law on this point. It was one 
that had never occurred to him. He was a 
poor man, and had been poor all his life, nor 
did he scruple to run into debt. 

Indeed, many a creditor had summonsed 
him, but when his wife appeared, and stated 
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[BALDWIN SMILED SARDONICALLY. 1T WAS AT THI8 PUNT JES°1E CAMPBELL NOTICED THEM yj 


he had no fixed income, and further told the 
number of her children, the instalments of the 
debi were fixed at such a small figure that 
H rbert managed to meet them somehow. 

Of late years, since Muriel had been old 
enough to earn money and manage the house. 
keeping, even these episodes had ceased.. The 
family were chronically in debt, but they did 
pay just at the eleventh hour, so that they had 
escaped any legal proceedings, and the 
entrance of the bailiffs had been their only 
public disgrace since they come to Dornington, 
and theee were paid out by Robert Gibson so 
promptly that the matter had not been noised 
abroad. 

“I tell you, Baldwin,” said his dupe, 
earnestly. ‘‘I have dune my best. I have 
talked to Mariel till I am tired, and so has my 
wife.” 

** Lately 2?" 

“No, not since the last time you fixed to 
come to our house. If you remember you 
changed your mind, and did not come.” 

*'I remember.” 

** Bince that I thought you had given up the 
idea, and I have let the matter drop. I don’t 
care to argue with Mariel more than I can 
help.” 

“ You will have to argue with her now.” 

‘¢ And you know I have no legal control over 
her, She’s not my own child, and, if she were, 
my authority over her would have ceased last 
week when she was twenty-one.” 

*‘ You must work on her feelinge—tell her 
you'll be in jail, the house = of furniture, 
and her mother and the children starving if 
she does not yield.” 

Mr. Herbert shuddered at the picture so 
glibly drawn. 

“I think I'll get her mother to talk to her. 
I had ordered the pony carriage to drive my 
wife this evening. I will tell her all you say, 
and let her work on Muriel.” 

He gave a sigh to the memory of the money 
the drive would cost, and the shillings he had 





paid for his children’s plants only that morn- 
ing. Well, if Muriel gave in all would be well, 
and, if not, a few shillings made no difference. 

‘* Remember one thing,”’ said Mr, Baldwin, 
sharply, ‘“‘ you are not to represent me as an 
ogre to your wife and daughter. You have 
got into difficulties, and a cruel creditor (all 
creditors are called cruel) is — you, and 
means to ruin you unless he hes two hundred 
pounds. I step forward to the rescue on the 
sole condition of Muriel’s marrying me.” 

“T understand—she must give in,” said the 
7 wildy. ‘“ hen i the «pe J of on 
girl count against the comfort and prosperi 
of a whole family ? Oh yes, Baldwin it will 
be right enough.” 

“I think so,"’ returned the other, com- 
placently. ‘‘And remember, Herbert, there's 
to be no shilly-shallying. The day she gives 
in I'll go to London for the license, and we'll 
be married the next morning.” 

“ Very well.” 

As he must yield on the main point it was 
of no use to dispute the trifling details; but 
though he had spoken confidently of Muriel’s 
consent, in his secret heart he did not feel so 
sure of it. 

‘‘Has she many friends?” asked Baldwin, 
abruptly, ‘‘anyone who'd come forward and 
find the money that my young lady might 
escape my wedding ring? ” 

‘Muriel was never one to make many 
friends,” said her stepfather. ‘ She turns 
up her nose at anything but gentry, and she 
won't let anyone patronise her. 8. Payne, 
the doctor's wife, is about the only well-to-do 
friend she has. There's a young daily 
governess she’s hand-and-glove with, and I 
believe Mrs. Netherton, where she teaches, is 
kind to her ; but the Nethertons are not rich 
for their position, and it is not likely they’d 
pay two hundred pounds to gratify a girl's 
whim.” 

‘No, I think it’s pretty safe. And you will 





break it to your wife to-night, and tell her she 
must use all her influence over her daughter ? ”” 

‘* Haven't I told you that I will? I think 
T'll leave you now, Baldwin. I have a great. 
deal to think over, and you can understand 
this has rather staggered me!’’ 

He went off alone, but he did not attempt 
to turn in the direction of his home. He was 
not ® wicked man, only a weak and careless. 
one, and he shrank from the task before him. 
instinctively. 

Had Muriel been the same type of woman 
as her mother he would not have felt the same 
aversion to driving her into this marriage. 
Fine clothes, good food, a comfortable home, 
tolerable kindness, and, beyond alJ, children’s 
voices, if any came, have made Mrs. 
Herbert's life yy happy. No creature 
comforts would have a to Muriel for 
want of love. 

She would loathe all that was given to her 
by a man she disliked. Her proud spirit 
would not bow to the yoke of an inferior 
husband. She would chafe perpetually at her. 
fetters, jast as some poor little wild bird, if 

, beat its wings $ the bars of its 
m house, so would it be to Mariel. 

He was selling her, if ever woman yet was 
sold—selling her as surely as sheep or oxen 
were bartered at market. He 
Mariel ; indeed, he had rather an 
her, caused by his jealousy of her dead father, 
and yet more by the 
nature was nobler and better than hi 
but yet he shrank from forcing her to becom 
Roger Baldwin's wife. Perhaps the man’s 
conduct to himself had a —_ ope 


egree 
idea of how impossible it was that there could 
come from such a marriage any measure of 
contentment for the wife. 
(To be continued.) 
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[mEa DABTED FROM THE ROOM, AND FLINGING WIDE THE OFFICE DOR, CAUGHT MB. CONSIDINE BY THE ABM 1} 


NOVELETTE.] 


DICK’S GOOD ANGEL. 


—0:— 
OHAPTER I. 


“*T won't take it!” says Meg, knitting her 
level brows, and looking unutterable things. 
“T'll die first! Wild horses shouldn’t e 
me there on such an errand!" 

“ But,” I say, nervously, “ Uncle Seth will 
be awfully angry.” 

** Bother Uncle Seth! I wish he were at 

_ the bottom of the sea!" Then suddenly she 
turns, and laying her pretty little hands on 
my shoulders, looks into my eyes steadily. 
“Would you rest in your bed, Marie Darrell, 
if you knew you had been the bearer of such 
evil news to those poor souls? Could you?” 
She speake tragically, and her sweet face 
flashes and pales with her sympathy with 
“those poor souls.” ‘It breaks my heart 
nearly to think of that old lady’s agony when 
she learns the truth, the bitter, shamefal 
truth. Uncle Seth is a—mean beast!” 

The last words are uttered in a whisper, as 
if they are a trifle too strong even for the 
occasion which calls them forth. I move 
restlessly ; I am not so brave as Meg, and it is 
not wise to defy Uncle Seth. 

‘* What are you going to do?’’ I ask, and 
for answer Meg takes up the note gingerly, 
eyeing it with great disfavour. 

“T shall lay it on his desk; let him choose 
another messenger. Please Heaven, I'll keep 
my fingers clean. Faugh! What a disgust- 
ing old miser he is! Marie, you did not 
answer my question? Could you do this 
thing?” 

“No, I could not.” 

“Bravo! Then I stand justified,” and she 
laughs a little. ‘Don’t look so scared, you small 
poltroon! Uncle is too indifferent to us to be 





angry with us; and, as for me I don’t fear 
him in the least,” and with that she trips 
away to replace the note he had given her to 
deliver at Blossom Cottage. 

When she comés back she looks at me with 
the prettiest air of triumph. 

‘*The deed is done! Now, my prim and 
prudent sister, we may take our walks abroad 
with light hearts. Get your hat; it is simply 
divine out of doors to-day !”’ 

We pass out of the house and across the 
little sandy strip of ground which does duty 
for a garden, and so out upon the lovely road, 
which is looking its loveliest on this bright 
April morning. 

“I wonder what the Considine’s will do?” 
says Meg, after we have walked some minutes 
in ect silence, ‘‘Fancy, Marie, that 
lovely old lady reduced to poverty—robbed of 
all her little possessions! I wish I dared go 
and tell her how sorry I am for her; but I am 
@ wee bit afraid of her, and quite scared at 
the notion of approaching her big son. I saw 
him yesterday, and he looked like the shadow 
of himeelf.”’ 

“Poor fellow!” I say, “he has had a 
dreadful time of it.” 

And then we relapse again into silence, 
whilst our thoughts are busy with the Con. 
sidine’s, Uncle Seth’s tenants. Six months 
ago @ young gentleman appeared at Fieldside, 
and having visited Blossom Cottage came to 
see Uncle Seth. 

He said he was a medical student, at pre- 
sent walking a London hospital, but his 
mother’s health would not allow her to take 
up residence in the city, He wished to secure 
@ small house for her within easy reach, and 
Blossom Cottage pleased him if the rent was 
not too high. 

Well, they came to terms, uncle being only 
too glad to let it, as it had stood empty so 
long, but he would only accept Mr. Considine 
as a weekly tenant, saying,— 2 

‘I like to be able to know that, if dis- 





agreements arise between us, I can make 
matters comfortable for myself very quickly.” 

“As you please,” said Mr. Oonsidine, 
proudly. ‘‘ My mother is hardly likely to prove 
troublesome, and less likely still to quarrel 
with an inferior !”’ 

Many men would have been angry at that 
speech, but then Uncle Seth is not like most 
men, The Cottage was let, and in a few days: 
the goods began to arrive,and an oy | woman 
was seen scrubbing and cleaning as if her life 
depended on it. 

Then Mr. Considine brought his mother 
dowa—a stately, lovely old lady, with silver 
hair and the blackest of black eyes, the 

roudest of faces, The son did not stay long, 

is studies calling him away, and the mother 
lived a very retired life, although we always 
saw her at church on Sunday mornings. 

If she knew us she never gave any sign of 
recognition, for we were only her landlord’s 
nieces, and quite of the people, Then too, 
Uncle Seth has a very bad name in Fieldside 
and the small adjacent town. He is a hard, 
unscrupulous landlord, exacting his = of 
flesh without mercy, scraping and hoarding 
his gold for the mere pleasure of counting it 
over; ® man whose dominant passion is love 
of money for its own sake, and not for the 
good it can do, or the comfort it may bring. 

Until two months ago Mrs. Considine regu- 
larly paid her rent. Then one morning wher 
—— Seth went to collect it, the old servant 
said,— 

“‘ Mistress was very sorry, but she had no 
change in the house. Would he wait until 
next week?’’ 

Bat the next week the money was not forth- 
coming, and we learned that Mrs. Considine’s 
little fortune was lost by the failing of a bank, 
and, further, that her son had come home to 
be nursed, he being very ill. ; 

His illness ony into typhoid fever, 
and Uncle Seth was furious. 

‘Not only am I cheated of my due,” he 
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eaid, ‘but I shall have to have the whole 
place disinfected before I can let it again.” 

And now, this morning, he gave Meg a note 
to leave at The Cottage, requesting an imme- 
ciate settlement of his claim, and threatening 
to levy a distress unless it were made. 

Poor Mrs. Considine! How much I wish 
we could go to her and comfort her in her 
calamity. 

But it is easy to see she is a lady, whilst 
we areonly ‘Seth Darrell’s nieces."’ Thank 
Heaven, we are net his pensioners. 

Lelt orphans, at. an early age, we were en- 
trusted to his care, being without other rela- 
tives in the world. 

An ity.of one hundred pounds each 

upon us, but we did nob.enjoy it 

mere of age, our guardian 
atingeighty pounds. of each 

OUsmaintenance cation (beth of which 

peed most apeegre Gane woriptign ), = 

} us twentyypounds for ies an 
laxuzies, the latter being very tame aliea> at 
Provident House, 


Bat 80 long as we have each other-we are 


-L harmed your protegéens ie note 
for | now will be less t te. in tone, 


“ You will please yourself Only remember, 
mercy becomes the strong!” 

“Do you think, girl, I am rich enough to 
give over my houses to aristocratic beggars 
who —s aed paying a penny?” ‘ 

“ You have had a great many,pemnies from 
Mrs. Considine, Surely yom. cam afford to 
wait until her son is recov * 

‘Indeed I can't, miss! Fam not the 
wealthy man you choose.to rime, and I 
cannot afford to-he, genexous |” 


Meg says no more, but mouth is 
mutinous, her eyes defiant, the meal 
passes miserably.. ° 


Being ended, Uncle & 
‘‘You have done no g 
championship; in fags 


foolish 





send it by a trust 
hear?” 

“ [am not-deaf; and your ig 
ably resonant!’ she retorts, an 
E-qnry, Wane aapnctence | i. ae OF. 


not umbappy, because there exis ween ee ithous " he-goes from Kpscom. 
“Ob, Meat” 


us that deep lowe, that perfeot syx By, £0 
often.seen between twins- ugb, indeed 
wonld suspect us to be even sisters ; 


cry, ** how, co yousameek 
in such @ fashion to him? How : 


incur 0 He is a oruel andre 


thatis, by our l appearance. | man!” ; 
ogi ae of ceicehelene with the} ‘Don’t I ow that?” she flashes; “ bat 


Pp ‘and darkest, 
img I am fair, with yellow-brown 
bair, grey eyer, and no regular feature; very 
small of qtature, and altogether an insignift- 
cant young person. So muchfor myself; and 
Ist me, if I can, be Jess disoursivein future. 
All unconsciously our steps stray im the 
direction of Blossom Costage ; and Meg, giving 
& quick, nervous glamee at the dai cur- 


brown eyes} if you think 


amatcaid of I can assure 
you I am nots wi do wish I had not to 
live in rv — gh gs aged in 
ear om) J28, . 
being delited andI havea that 
by like him! Oh, * oan- 
away from this pl every- 
askance at us becauge we are ‘ Seth 
‘a nieces.’ It may be wicked, but on 








~~, 


tain¢d windows, hurries me by, as though|my honcur I hate him!” 


guilty.of come great crime against its inmates. 


Then suddenly 'she sinks in a heap upon the 


She blushes furiously as, tarning the bend of | floor, and lifts piteons, wet eyes to mine. 


the road, we come face to face with Mr. Con- 


**T am spcoh a blunderer, Marie! I always 


sidine. He is looking very weak and ill, and! @o and say just the wrong thing! I wanted 


leans on a stont stick for support; but I can- 


s0 to help these poor people, and I have hart 


not help thinking how handecme and goodly|them instead! It eeeme to me poverty, and 


he still ie, with his highbred, clear-cut features, 


the publicity uncle intends giving to their 


his curling yellow bair, end deep-blue eyes.| poverty, must be harder for them to bear than 


He recognires us at once, and lifts his hat 


hig, 
‘‘Tf be knew what was coming he would 
hateus !’’ says Meg, throngh herclenched teeth. 
“I wish I daro warn him; bat I am afraid 
he should misconstrue snch conduct. Oh, 


for us, who are born in a lower grade, Ob! 


deferentially, emiling faintly as our eyes meet} I hope I shall never eee Mra, Considine or her 


son again! I should die of shame!” 

‘¢ We are not answerable for Seth Darrell's 
iniquities !” I say. 

“No, bat we are of his blood. Oar father 
was his brother, although as unlike to him as 


Marie, let us go home. I feel altogether out of | I to Hercules.’ They never conid have had 


tune!” 


the same mother! Marie, help me to think, 


Tam quite agrecable, and we take a ciroui-|Is there nothing we can do for Mrs. Con- 


tous route to avoid repassing Blossom Cottage, 
80 that we rcach bome barely in time for the 
mid-day meal, which is Meg’s pet aversion. 


sidine?” 
“Nothing. And TI have an idea she wonld 
resent any assistance from us. She is a very 


Uncle Seth is already seated, and looks up| proud old lady.” 


frowningly as we enter. 

‘May I ask why the note I gave you to de- 
liver is atill upon my desk?’ he says, as Meg 
cits down opposite him. 


Meg sighe, and moves restlessly. Then, 
suddenly rising, says,— 

«Well, if he does as he threatens, I will 
publicly protest against it. Folks shall never 


“You may!” she answers, but vouchsafes| gay I countenanced any of his ill-deeds. Do 
no other word; but my cowardly heart sinks you remember how the villagers hooted him 
as I look from one face to another—the one so} when he sold poor Granny Goodman up, and 


beantifal, pore, defiant; the other so crafty, 
mean, and sordid, 


she lying ill at the time? I wished then— 
and I wish now—they had punished him ashe 


Hoe waits for her explanation, and when she| deserved. I¢ would have been » great satiafac- 


will not spesk, says:iratel y,— 
“Well, why. did you disobey me?” 
She rests her arms upon the table, and lean- 
ing forward eays, with slow distinctness,— 
“First, because I am not your messenger; 


secondly, because I will have no part in such a| and I set together in the large, dreary back. ° 


tion to me!” and without further speech she 
leaves me. 


7 * * * * 


The five o'clock tea is ended, and my sicter 


diabolical piece of work;-thirdly, because parlour. 


under no circumstances wouldI be known as 


Seth Darrell’s agent: Are you satisfied ?” 


Unele ‘is in his parlour, which ia exactly 
opposite our apartment; and along the hall 


He looks at her, this slim, young thing, 60) comes our maid, a raw-boned: Fieldside lass, 
brave and so quiet in her bravery, with his} who, without any ceremony, opens the cffice 


small eyes. grown wide, his thin lips apart. 


(I think he ia even awed by: her scorn and re- 


bellion), then he saye,— 


‘‘ Very well, Miss Margaret, the thing shall 


door, saying in a lond yoice,— 

“The man from Blossom Cottage wants to 
see yer!" 

‘Show him in,’ comes the answer, and we 


be done in Jess pleacant fashion. Your in-| girls catch our breath, and wait in fear and 
solence and disobedience have only made me | trembling for the upshot of this interview. 


the moze determined to claim my own!” 


A slow, firm step comes up the tiled floor, 





Her face blanches, but she-answers, steadily, |eo horribly guiltless of oarpet; and as our 





door is open we see Mr. Considine pass, 
leaning on his stick, and looking very white, 
From malice aforethought Seth Darrell 
leaves the office door ajar too, and every word 
that passes between the two men is heard 


y us. , 
“T have called in reference to your note cf 
“ Just so. I am a poor man, and cannot 


allow my money-tolieidle! I have, received 
no payments from you now for two hs !”’ 


“T regretit shonld be so, Mr. Darxell; bat 
my: er’s loss and my own pro d ill. 
throw us.om your. mercy! gk you 


now.to extend thatdor a few weeks, fen your 
hie us shall be paid to the mémost 


farthing!” 
to erstand, then, thad you are 
oa 
“ss a } \y us.’ 
“ how . propose ing me? 
Haye yon inf er irkents ae ou 
for ce, Mr. Considine?” 


ou rp, cir, how I shallzaiss 
yon; ‘bat I pay as well tell 








fan 
you can 4% do so immediately. 
We are be, 3 as seeome necartiae 
for me.to tofeasion, and take ap 
the firs’ pi = that cffers. I ask 
nothing for m may. mother is delicate, 
and quite in of sustsiving apy great 
shock. For her sake I beg your for- 
bearance i 
“You seem to have mo notion, young man, 
businoss affaira I no per Gialike 


you or the old lady—J—mean . Consi- 

ine; bat I want my money, and I mean to 

have it, andatonce. If you haven't it ready 
by-Thuraday you know the alternative!" 

“T oan’é go home and tell her that,” says 
the young fellow, agitatedly. ‘' Look here, 
Darrell. Ill work, slave, do anything but beg 
to pay our just debts, and all J ask is alittle 
grace |" 

‘Which Iam resolved not to grant. Like 
youresif I am a poor man, and cannot afford 
to give shelter to aristocratio—swindlers!"’ 

“ You scoundrel!” and there is the sound of 
a hasty step, but Meg has darted from the 
recom. 

Fiinging wide the office door, and catching 
Mr. Considine by the arm, she cays,— 

** Do not touch him ! Let him go free, or you 
will bs sorry! There is no limit to his malice ; 
do not provoke it! Oh! Iam grieved, lam 
grieved, to think of your mother's agony and 
Cistress; and if thers is anything Marie and I 
can do we shall be happy. 

Seth Darrell sits glowering upon her, unable 
to speak for passion and surprise, and Mr. 
Considine, his. worn, handsome young face 
flashing and paling, takes one of Meg’s little 
hands, and draws her from the room. 

“ Yor are good, most good, Mise—Miss ——" 

Meg! Don’t call me by my surname. He 
has made it batcfal,” she says, passionately. 
“Oh! Mr. Considine, is there nothing Marie 
and I can do for your mother?” 

“ Nothing, I am afraid,’ he answers, with a 
kindly glance at her. ‘‘ We are beyond help; 
but not beyond the power to appresjate your 
sympathy and kindness. JI can only hope you 
have not made your own lot unpleasant by 
your generous championship.” . 

She throws back her little head, and the 
colour floods her cheeks and brow. 

“‘T can hold my own,” she says proudly. 
“Tam notafraid even of Scth Darrell,” and 
grieved as he is, the young man smiles at her 
defianoe. 

The next moment wears alone. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue distress has been levied, and everything 
Seth Darrell could legally seize conveyed 
from Blossom Cottage, Meg and I are sitting 
miserably together in our.bsdroom. She has 
been crying, for Meg’s heart is very tender, 
and she is sorely ashamed of this last act of 
our estimable relative. Suddenly she says, —— 
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«: Marie, how much money bhave-you got?” 

*t Nearly two pounds,” J answer, filled with 
‘wonderment at such a question. 

“And Ihave thirty shillings!” she criss 
exultantly, ‘‘ We will give ita:l to them, it is 
the only thing we can do. Make haste, Marie ; 
we have no time to spare.” : 

‘* What are you going to do?” I asked 
dazed@ly. I am not ut all a brilliant young 
woman; Meg monopolises beauty and brains 
alike. 

‘* Do! Why carry it all to Mrs. Considine— 
all, say. Goodness knows it is little enough, 
but it is all we have and just think Marie, 
{this in a hushed voice) they may sven be 
wanting bread! It is our duty—but one’s duty 
ia hard sometimes, and I really dare not face 
Mrs. Coneidine alone.” 

“And Iam soch a poor support, but I will 
go with youif you wish it. Oh, Meg! my 
beart is in my shoes.” 

“ And my courage is oozing out of my finger- 
tips, Don't stay to think of what we are going 
to do, or it will never be done, The woman 
who hesitates is lost.” 

Five minutes later we are burying towards 
Bloseoma Cottage, talking incessantly of this 
and that, simply and solely to keep up our 
droopivg courage; but when we come in sight 
of the house we paure and stare blankly, first 
at it, and then at each other; and learn for the 
first time what arrant cowards weare. The 
windows which once excited our envy becauge 
of their tastefal srrangement, are totally 
devoid of cartaine, the early flowers whioh 
brightened the sills are gone, and an indesori- 
— air of desolation hangs over the whole 
place. 

“And thie is Seth Darrell's work,” says 
Meg, ugder her breath. ‘‘ Let us go back; I 
cannot face Mra. Considine now.” 

But for once in my life I am the bravest. 

‘IT shall not réturn until we have seen hér, 
and you have offered your little loan or gift, 
whichever she pleases tocali it. Don't tarn 
coward now, Meg!” 

The hot colour flushesinto her sweet face, 
the ripe-red lips set themselves into a hard 
line, as she swings open the rustic gate and 
pasces in. 

With her hand upon the knocker she turns 
to lock at me. 

‘‘ Marie, whatever Mrs. Considine may say 
you won't take offence. She has bad great pro- 
voaction, and, after, all we are of his blood ;” 
then the knocker falls, and the sound goes 
echoing through the dismantled house in a 
startling, dismal fashion. 





Presently the elderly servant appears, and, j 


recognising us, fays sharply,— 

‘*You may as well goaway. Old Darrell’s 
taken all he conld, We've nought but our beds 
and an old box left so if you've come spying 
after anything you've had your journey: for 
nought.” 

Meg is very pale now. 

‘Tam not surprised you should misjadge 
us,” ebe says, gently, “it is natural; but 
indeed, we have come on a far different errand 
to the one you suppose. I beg and pray you 
to admit us to Mrs, Considine ; Oar business 
is with her.” 

And then from @ room near us, comes a 
faint, high-bred voice, ‘‘ Benson, show the 
young persons in,” and very unwillingly the 
maid ushers us into the hall, and from thencs 
into a smali room, where sits Mrs. Considine 
upon the only article of furniture the place 
boasts-an old deal box. But nothing can 
detract from her dignity. In the midst of her 
poverty and distress she is still a lady, and 
tenacious of her position. 

One ewift, keea glance she bastowe npon us, 
then says very slowly, and deliberately,— 

“T regret my inability to offer you chairs. 
Your estimable ancle removed them to.day, to 
satisfy aclaim hehad against me; and this—" 
indicating the box by a glance—‘is not large 
enough to accomodate three grown persons.” 

Her face, like her voice, is icy in its pride, 
‘but Meg's sympathy is too sincerely hers for 





her to be lightly repulecd. Advancing a little 
she says,— 

‘‘Madam! Seth Darreli’s iniquitous con- 
duct is as much ovr shame ag big; and 
grieving over your grief, we have ventured to 
call upon you, if only to express our sym- 
pathy——” . 

‘“T bave no need of sympathy. Young 
woman, you presume too far.” 

Meg starts back, as if she had been dealt a 
blow, and the woman, who has taken up her 
position behind her mistress’s chair, looks with 
kinder eyes upon her. Bat in a moment my 
sister recovers herself ,— 

‘*Madam, if indeed it is so, I beg your 
pardon. Heaven knows I would not, by look or 
word, insult you, that not for an instant do I 
forget the gulf that lies between us. My sister 
and I are only poor, ignorant girls, but we have 
hearts, and—and perbaps without reason, we 
have some pride, You have just cause to be 
angry with Seth Darrell; but I beseech you, 
do not extend your anger to us—his helpless 
nieces,” 

The black eyes soften, the still beautiful face 
quivers ® moment, then resumes its normal 
expression as Mrs. Considine asks,— 

“What do you want with me?” 

‘* Will you pleace send away your maid?" 

‘You oan have nothing to say to me that 
Beneon may rot bear!"’ 

So Meg advances timidly, purse in hand, 

“ We wish—my sister and I—so far ae is lies 
in our power to remedy the great wrong, Mr. 
Darrel. has done you. It is little we can do, 
but it is all we have,” and then she pauses, 
frightened by her own boldness and Mrs, 
Considine’s expression. 

With a gesture worthy of a tragedy queen, 
she rises. 

‘* Bhall a Considine become the pensioner cf 
a Darrell? Girl, go now, before I forget what 
is due to myself, and say such bitter words 
you may not easily forget,” but Meg stands 
her gronnd, and the maid says with a faint 
quiver, in her voice,— 

‘* Mietress, dear mistress, the young ladies 
mean well; do not be so vexed with them,” 

‘And you too!” saya the poor lady, “I 
am indeed fallen on evil times when my own 
maid criticises my actions and reproves them,” 
and sinking down upon her uncomfortable 
seat, she lifts a white and haggard face to ua. 
“If I have said anything to wound you Iam 
sorry, but you should have been wiser than to 
offer me money. Poor thinge, I suppose you 
Gid not understand what an insult it was, 
coming from you. I—I thank you for your 
well-meant, bat exceedingly ill-ticaed, sym- 
pathy ; and beg to say in the fature, I am not 
ut home to you.” 

Still Meg looks down on her with infinite 
pity and tenderness ; stiil she stands with out- 
stretched hand, tendering the packet of 
money. 

‘Pat it up,” says Mrs. Considine, sternly, 
‘‘and tell your unole that this, his evil deed, 
will come home to him in fourfold bitterness 
and shame, Howcan you think that I should 
socept alms from those who have brought me 
to thie pass? Do you know that to-night I 
shall sleep in oue of those wretcked holes, the 
people here call homes? that even now my son 
has gone to secure such a resting-place for me 
—tfor me, a Considine ! Go, before I forget my 
dignity —and—and—rail against you. Benson, 
show these young women out!” 

Was there ever a more disgraceful dismissal, 
and yet I think neither Meg nor [1 feel a 
particle of resentment against this poor, 
unhappy lady, robbed of home and comforts, 
cast out upon a bitter world at euch an age, 
and after a long life of ease, if pot luxury. 

Bengon conducts ua to the gate. 

“You must not be angry with my lady,” 
she says, in an uncertain voice, “It is very 
hard upon her and Mister Diok, and he only 
just getting over his iliness. Dear, dear, I 
don’t know what we shall do—starve, I sup- 


Per Has Mrs. Considire no friends who could 
|help her?” I ask, 





‘* Plenty if they were only generous enough, 
or she would beg of ’em.” 

“T believe you are truly devoted to your 
mistress," Meg says nervously, ‘‘and I am 
sureit would be pain and grief to you toknow 
she lacked necessaries. Take this and spend 
it as you will; noone shall ever know of thia 
gift, whioh, after all, is not a gift, but only 
reparation,” and with that she thrusts the 
money into Benson’s hand and burries me 
away, weeping as she goes, and at the turn of 
the road we run against Mr. Considine. 

He starts back, for a moment seems inclined 
~ ignore us, bat the next he offers his hand to 

eg. 

“You are the young lady who spoke so 
kindly to mo the other night ; now more than 
ever I'need your sympathy,” and then all his 
face changes as he sees hers binrred and 
stained with tears. ‘‘Do not distrers your- 
self,“ be says, with infinite gentlences. ‘I 
shall weather the storm, but it is very rough 
on my mother.’ 

‘We have seen her, Mr. Considine, and she 
is naturally angry with us; but, oh! if she 
would believe in our sorrow, accept our help, 
she would bestow greatest happiness upon us,’ 
Meg answers, tremulously, ‘Is there nothing 
we can do?” 

‘‘ Absolutely nothing,” in the same gentle, 
chivalrous tone; ‘‘but I have found your 
sympathy very good. Miss Darrell,’ turning 
to - “wag my mother dreadfoliy bareh with 
you ” 

‘* No,” I say, mendaciously, ‘' but, of course, 
she was not pleased to see us. I am afraid 
she thought we were obtrusive, and judging 
us by Seth Darrell was annoyed at our pre- 
sumption, that is all,” 

“May I walk with you a little way?” he 
asks, with a relieved sigh. ‘ Unta! I met you 
I felt. a bit of coward; my iliness and the 
loss of our little property has completely 
floored: me, Bat I shall‘raily soon, and there 
must bs work for me somewhere.” 

‘* Whatcan youdo?” Task, practically. 

“I'm a tolerably good penman and arithme- 
tisian, Iam hopeful of getting a clerkship ; 
bnt in the meanwhile I must finda sbelser for 
my mother. Dan Hyde telis me he has a 
room to let.” 

‘Don't take her there,” cries Meg, ‘‘the 
noise of the children, and the untidiness of the 
place, would kill her. Mr. Bowyer, the batcher, 
has.@ three-roomed cottage empty ; he would 
let you:have thas.” 

‘* You forget, Miss Meg,”’ bitterly, ‘‘ that our 
credit is gone!” 

‘No, no; rest assured the people here blame 
Seth Darrell, not you; and if you teil bim I 
sent you he will be only too giad to lei you 
the cottage. I was able once to do him a 
service, and he is very grateful; he would 
refuse me nothing.”’ 

‘+ Meg saved his only child's life,” I begin, 
but she stops me with a sharp,— 

“That will do, Mr. Considine has no 
interess in that.’’ 

“ Bat indeed I have. 
hear the story ?"’ 

* Certainly not,” in a most desisive tone. 
“You must give your whole attention to the 
present, Have you a pencil and peper? 
Thank you. May I beg the ase of them 7” and 
taking his pocket-book from him ehe writes a 
few lines, and tearing ont the leaf hands if to 
him. “ Read it,” she says, ‘‘and then if you 
approve carry it to Mr. Bowyer.” 

‘* Please oblige me by letting your cattage 
to Mr. Considine. He hasbeen most unfortu- 
nate, and my uncle most unmercifal. I know 
you will nos refase my request.—Mra Dar- 

” 


Won't you let me 


That is all, but as the young man reads his 
face flashes, and he says,— 

“You are my good angel; not knowing me 
you have trusted me, and your confidence 
shall not be abused. Mr, Bowyer ehall not 
suffer for his compliance to your wishes. I will 
pay him to the utmost farthing.” 

‘* Weare sure of that,” Meg answers quietly, 


; and I take courage to add,— 
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‘There are many little article of farniture 
we could spare, Mr. Considine, if you would 
be good enough to use them, and hide from 
your mother who had loaned them to you.” 

‘You girls have saved me from despair,” he 
says in a frank, boyish way. ‘‘I did not think 
I had two such friends on earth. I was at a 


very low ebb when we met, but you have given | tell. 


me new heart, new hope.” 

‘That is good hearing,” says Meg; ‘and 
now Mr. Considine, I think you had better 
leave us, You have much to do before you can 
rest, and it would not be wise to let Seth 
ee know you had treated his nieces cour- 

tT _*? 

He looks reluctant to go, but is too chival- 
rous to 8 his escort upon us. 

“*Good-bye, Miss Darrell, good-bye, Miss 
Meg, and may Heaven bless you for your 
goodness and friendship.” 

Then, with a handclasp and a bow, he is 
gone; but when we reach home, and pause a 
moment at the gate, we look back to find him 
still watching us, and with a bright blush 
Meg hurries in. Later she says to me,— 

“ Marie, did I say or do anything he could 
think bold, or unmaidenly ? (already it was he, 
not Mr. Considine) and I hasten to reassure 
her on that point. In themorning Mr. Bowyer 
calls. Heis a fat, florid man of forty or more, 
with a face the very image of good-nature. 

‘**I wanted to see you Miss Meg, about Mr. 
Considine and his mother. I'm awfal sorry 
for them both, and begging your pardon, my 
dear, it was jast like Seth Darrell to serve 
’em a dirty trick. Bat look you here. There's 
the cottage, as long as they like to stop, and I 
ain’t going to take rent for it either. I ain't 
one to forget favours, so you may jast look on 
the place as your own as long as your friends 
like to stay in it, and I took the liberty, miss, 
to send in one or two bite of furniture the 
missus and me found in the way, and thought 

ight be handy,”’ and then, to my surprise 
and his, Meg springs up, puts one arm round 
his neck, and kisses heartily upon his 
cheek, He looks as guilty as though he has 
committed some crime, but there is an air of 
pride ‘about him too, as he slaps his heavy 
hand down upon his knee, saying,— 

‘Now don't ‘ee, don’t ‘ee, Miss Meg; it 
ain't anything I’ve done! and the missus will 
be proud to hear, as how—as how—you kissed 
me, Dang it! if I’d got a daughter of my own 
I'd like her cut on your own — mises,” 
— Meg laughs, jast a little hysterically, as 

@ Bays,— 

‘*You make too much of what I did, Mr. 
Bowyer; and there are very few who would 
repay me so generously as you have done.” 

‘** Nonsense,”’ he says bluntly. ‘I ain’t got 
a tenant for the cottage. Why should not your 
friends have it, and keep it well aired? And 
that maid of theirs isa capable body. The 
messus is going to give her our washing and 
cleaning; she can’t attend to it herself no 
longer,”’ and then he slips away as if ashamed 


imeelf, 

It does not please Uncle Seth to know the 
Considines are still in Fieldside, and he de- 
nounces Mr. Bowyer asa fool for letting his 
cottage to “a trio of adventurers,” but if our 
good friend knows this he makes no sign. He 
is sufficiently well-to-do to amile at Seth 
Darrell's malice, and meets him with such an 
innocent air that he has no suspicion as to 
who obtained the rental of the little place. 

About this time we often see Mr. Considine, 
and I notice daily, how much paler and more 
ho he grow, and would question him if 
I dare. Bat one day, of his own accord, he 
tells us of his financial condition. 

‘There is nothing for me to do,” he says, 
‘bat to go to London. Surely I shall find 
work there, I am wasting all I have here in 
replying to advertisements, and journeying to 
various towns in quest of bogus situations. I 
shall go away on Monday next, and shall send 
for my mother as soon as I have found a 
berth.” 

“ You are going away ?”’ says Meg, in acom- 


posed voice but her face is white as snow. 


“ Then let me wish you all success now, for 
rhaps we shall nos meet again before your 
eparture to town.” 

**Oh, I can’t go in this fashion,’’ he says, 
with his old boyish frankness. ‘I shall come 
up again if only to say good-bye ; and how I 
shall hate saying good-bye neither of you can 


“What does Mrs, Considine say of your 
project ?”’ asks Meg, demurely. 

‘*She is averse to it, but you know ‘ needs 
must when the devil drives.’ I may come up 
on Sunday next.” 

“Tf you choose a jadicious time," laughs 
Meg tunelessly. ‘ You ought not to come when 
he ig at home ; he might be uzpleasant. But 
as he is mostly away from five until ten you 
had best call between those hours,” 

“T shall not forget. Good-bye Miss Darrell; 
good-bye, Miss Meg. You may expect me!” 
and with this he is gone, and so is Meg, for 
+ pg I look round, not a trace of her can I 

gee. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘Mra, Mr. Considine has come,’’ I say, look- 
ing into that awfal back parlour of ours. 
(Uncle is careful to keep the front room locked, 
lest by chance we should damage its faded 
glories !) 

Meg rises, flashed, and not so composed as 
she usually is, and she does not advance to 
meet our visitor, but stands tremulous and un- 
certain in the centre of the room. 

Mr. Considine advances. 

“I could not stay away,” he says simply. 
‘‘T have been longing for this hour all day, and 
am afraid even now my anxiety to see you has 
made me unfashionably punctual ! ” 

“ Panctuality is the soul of business,’’ says 
Meg, recovering something of her usual 
manner. ‘ You ought to prosper.” 

“I mean to,” he answers, determinedly. 
‘*] shall not be a poor man all my life. 
There is a great deal in plack, you know.” 

He is sitting beside her now, looking 
eagerly into her face—the face which to me ia 
the loveliest on earth ; and she, too conscious 
of his gaze to meet it, droops her head a 
little whilst she asks,— 

“ And do you leave Fieldside to-morrow ?”’ 

** Yes; and my mother goes with me. Shs 
will not hear of separation, and this place has 
grown hateful to her! "’ 

“Mr. Bowyer will be sadly disappointed ; 
he was s0 proud of his ‘lady tenant,’ as he 
calls your mother.” 

‘*He has been very good to us. I have to 
thank you for that.” 

“You owe me nothing; and—and I sup- 
pose when you say good-bye to-night it is for 
all time? We shall not see you any more?” 

** Why do you say that? If things go well 
with me I shall soon turn up again. Shall 
you care to see me, Miss Meg? ” 

Her answer is all but audible, but it sounds 
like “ yes.” 

I’m a very unlucky fellow,” he goes on; 
‘‘ but it is a long lane that has no turning, and 
my chance must come; and when it does I 
will not let itslip. Miss Marie, what are you 
doing there by yourself? Draw your chair into 
Ahe charmed circle.” 

“‘T shall do very well here, thank you!” I 
answer, as I plant my elbows upon the broad 
sill, and wonder to myself what will be the end 
of Meg’s love-story, for I now no longer doubt 
= she loves Mr. Considine even as he does 

er. 

They talk in hushed voices, with many 
pauses, that to me are significant, and I think 
they almost forget my presence. At last, I 
hear him say,— 

“I must be going. I have so many small 
matters to attend to,” 

And she half-whispers,— 

** Must you fe Mr. Considine?” 

“Call me Dick—just for this once. Oh! 
Meg, if I dared tell you all; but I am such a 
poor wretch, beggared of position and 





honour!” 





‘‘ Tell me all,” she brea 
to hear.” 

*‘Ob, Meg! Meg! I love you, I love you, and 
it is a shame to tell youso. I have no right— 
I, who am a pauper!” 

“ Dick, if you are poor, soam I,” and hay. 
ing heard so mach, I slip from the room, leay. 
ing him to tell his tale of love, old as the hills, 
new as the fresh morn ; and it is not until I 
a to fear Uncle Seth’s return that I rejoin 
them. 

Meg is seated by Mr, Considine (Dick, as 
he is from to-night), and her hand is held fast 
in his. Her face is alight with love, her dark 
eyes shine like stars. 

He rises as I enter, and drawing her for- 
ward says,— 

‘‘ Marie, I wonder if you can guess the truth. 
It seems marvellous to me that Meg should 
care for me as she says she does; but under. 
stand, much asI love her, honour, and wor- 
ship her, I will in no wise bind her to me 
until I have proved myself worthy of her— 
until I have the wherewithal to give her a 
home.” 

* And your mother?” I ask, with my usual 
knack of meeting troubles half way. ‘* What 
will she say?” 

‘‘ When she learns the trath she will love 
Meg for my sake first, and her own afterwards. 
And until such a time as I can openly claim 
my wife, we wish our engagement to be a 
profound secret. Marie, I ought not to have 
spoken, I know, but it was hard to go without 
one word, and I loving her so,” and when he 
pauses Meg stretches out her disengaged hand 
to me, 

“Say that you are glad, that you wish as 
joy! Oh! Marie, sister, I am the happiest 
and proudest girl in the world! ’’ Then what 
can I do but kiss her, and wish her the happi- 
nen Be good te her, Dick,” Tory, “be good t 

“Be to her, Dick,” I ory, “ 10 
her. You have won a beart of gold!" andhe 
answers, humbly,— 

“Do I not know it, and feel my own 
unworthiness the more?” 

‘* Unworthy! my Dick, unworthy!” Meg 
says, alittle uncertainly. ‘If you please, sir, 
you must not abuce my property. Oh, Dick! 
Dick! wherever you are, remember I love you 
all the more because you are poor and in 
trouble; that I shall cling to you because of 
your sorrow, and so soon as I am twenty-one 
(Iam nineteen now, you know) I shall give 
you my little fortane todo with as you will, 
so long as you take me, your Meg, with it!” 

‘*My darling! my darling! I shall work 
with a good heart, remembering your words. 
Bat unless I am very prosperous you must not 
expect to hear from me often. When my 
fortune takes a turn I shall become quite a 
voluminous correspondent.” 

‘Write me always, keep none of your 
troubles to yourself. They are mine. I am 
part of yourself now, Dick, and have a right to 
know all, share all!” : 

Then comes an eloquent pause, and while it 
laste I look discreetly from the window. Not 
for worlds would I break in upon this moment, 
which should be all their own. Bat at last 
Dick says,— 

“IT am going now, Marie; thank you for 
your kind consideration. Be good to | little 
girl, and help her to bear our parting. It shall 
not be for long, and when my luck tarns we 
will all be spPy together.” 5 

All! Ah, Heaven, if he could have seen, if 
he could have known! When his luck turned, 
where was she, our darling, our delight? 

Meg says nothing as she clings about him, 
but I see ber face is white as the dress she 
wears, and my heart yearns over her, aches for 
her, until the pain is intolerable. 

“Come with me to the gate,” he pleads, and 
without a word she goes. 

For a long time “ catch the — — wl 
white garments, and a glim & protecting 
arm Som about the ete waist; then 
darkness falls, and all is a blank until I hear 
a _ light atep close to me, and a voice that 
sobs,— 


. “Tam waiting 
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‘ Marie, he is gone—is gone! Oh! comfort 
me in my trouble!” 

I take her in my arms, my darling, who 
shall never be all my own again, with whom 
I never more shall be first. And even now, 
though years have gone by, and I am a happy 
wife and mother, I can recallall the bitterness 
of that hour—all its agony of jealousy and 
pain, which, thank Heaven!—oh, thank 
Heaven !—1 had strength enough to hide. 

I kiss the bowed dark head, with its weight 
of waving tresses. I murmur words of conso- 
lation and love, and presently she looks up 
with a smile that touches me more than tears 
would do. 


‘‘ How foolish I have been, and how cruel to 


you! Marie, I shall not cry again. What is 
there to cry about? He loves me, and Iam 
gure of him—my Dick! Only think, Marie! 
my own Dick! And he says soon his mother 
will love me; and I—well, I will give her all a 
daughter’s affection—all a daughter's care, 
eeatly because she has snfferely sorely, but 
most because she is his mother. And 
when we are married, Marie, you shall live 
with us!” 

I clasp her close, and stifle her words with 
kisses. ‘‘ When we are married!” the words 
still ring in my ears. My sister, my sister ! 
And Dick—oh, most unhappy Dick! Will 
any time heal your sorrow—any blessing atone 
for your loss? 

When the Considines are gone our lives 
resume their usual dead level, broken only by 
Dick’s infrequent letters. 

The first Meg gets is cheerful, fall of a young 
man’s hopefalness, and she takes fresh courage 
from it. Butina little while I know that he 
writes in a different tone, for after each letter 
I see Meg’s sweet face full of trouble, and her 
eyes heavy with unshed tears. 

‘‘Hope on!” I gay, ‘the tide must turn, 
and for Dick’s sake you must be brave.” The 
words act like a charm upon her. 

“For Dick’s sake! '' she echoes; ‘* but oh, 
Marie, if I could suffer for him! It is so 
= to think that in nothing can I help 

im!” 

** But the thought of you must help him; 
the memory of your love will save him from 
despair !” 

The summer is slipping fast away, and no 
good news has reached us yet; no letter from 
Dick has found its way to Fieldside for three 
long weeks, and Meg begins to droop, until 
even Uncle Seth notices and comments on her 
pallor and and languor. 

‘If you did more work and less reading,” 
he says, roughly, ‘‘ you would not look so 
peaky,” and Meg is too dejected to make any 
response. 

day or two later, whilst I am passing 
through our gate, I am overtaken by our 
ancient postman. 

** A letter for Miss Meg,” he says. ‘‘Will you 
take it in, miss?" 

I need no second asking, and running into 
the house bounce into Meg’s presence. 

“How much will you give me for this?” I 
ory, holding it up before her, and seeing all 
the lovely colour suddenly flood her face, and 
the i light leap into her eyes. ‘“ Here, take 
it; I will not keep you waiting a moment 
longer,” and then [hurry away, leaving her 
free to read it. 

Perhaps I am absent five minutes, when I 
hear a hoarse voice cry, ‘‘ Marie! Marie! ’’—a 
voice so unlike my Meg’s that my heart gives 
& great throb of terror, and at first I cannot 
move, 

Bat the cry ia repeated, fainter than before, 
for the voice is burdened with agony. Then I 
recover my senses, and hasten to join her. She 
is standing in the centre of the room, staring 
with blank eyes at the letter in her hand. Her 
face is marble white, so distorted and changed 


that I am frightened. 
“Oh, Meg! Meg! what has happened? Is 


! 
he ill—is he dead?” I break ont, and then she 
slowly lifts her eyes to mine. 
** Read it,’’ she says, in a hushed way, ‘‘ read 
it, and teil me what it means. I am so stupid, 


I—I cannot understand. Perhaps your voice 
will make it clearer,” and I obey, trembling. 


“My Daruina Heart,— 

‘' The time has come, for me to say good- 
bye forever. I never should have spoken to 
you of my love; I wronged you in so doing. I 
never intended doing so until my fortune 
turned ; but I was carried away by my passion, 
your sweetness and beauty. Meg, Meg, my little 
sweetheart, death is easy compared with the 
pain of this hour, when I must give you back 

our freedom, renounce every claim éo your 
ove. Since we came here, things have gone 
from bad to worse. I thought I could find work 





so eaeily, but no one will have me. My educa- 
j tion is of no use to me, save to unfit me for 
j@ny other life than that I led. It would be 
cruel to hold you any longer to your promise; 
I shall never have a home to offer you. Iam 
sinking lower and lower in the social scale, 
and, but that it is a coward’s act, I would soon 
make my quietus. 

‘‘ Darling, forget me ; you are so young, and 
there are s0 many men worthier than I, I 
dare to hope and believe you will yet be 
happy. For your goodness to me and mine, 
for the love you gave, which made my life 
so bright for a little while, I thank you, I 
bless you. Heart's darling, you must not grieve 
over much; let me pass out of your life as 
though I had never been, because from to-day 
we shall not meet again. Heaven's blessing 
rest upon you, my beloved, make your life a 
happy and prosperous one ; and, if, when the 
= of this parting is less keen, you can do so 
painiessly, pray sometimes for the man 
whose only merit was his love for you, 

“Dick,” 

Meg creeps to my side. 

‘‘He cannot mean it! He would never be 
so cruel as to leave me all alore; I who love 
him so. He will write again to-morrow to 
unsay these words, You do believe so, 
Marie?” 

“Oh, my dear! ob, my dear! I am afraid 
not. Heis nota man likely to change; and 
to save his honour (that is his mistaken idea) 
he has done this thing. But do not take it so 
much to heart. Write now and tell him you 
will not have your freedom, or, better still, let 
us telegraph.” 

She starts forward. 

“Yes, yes, we will go at once! Come with 
me, Marie. I am so shaken—so shaken!" 

She is trembling like a chidden child, and 
when I bring her hat and mantle she is quite 
incapable of putting them on. 

‘* Let me goalone,” I say, but this she will 
not allow, and, having dressed her, we go out 
together, down to our very primitive post- 
office. There we despatch a telegram (answer 
prepaid) running thus; ‘' Cannot accept your 

ecision ; letter will follow this.’ Then we 
return home, to wait with what patience we 
possess for Dick’s reply. 

‘It is very long ry says Meg, as she 
paces restlessly to and fro. “ Oh, Marie! I 
cannot bear this suspense longer,” and even 
as she speaks the telegraphic message comes. 

‘Open it,” she pants. ‘“I—I cannot! I— 
I—oh Marie! how slow you are! What does 
he say? Tell me—quick!” 

‘It is not from Dick,” I say, ina mofiled 
voice, *‘ but from someone named Whiteman ; 
perhaps his late landlord.” 

4 . ~~: late landlord ! Has Dick gone? Where 
is he?” . 

‘‘I do not know,” this is the message, 
‘Considine left yesterday, his address not 
-—~ here.” ‘ 

ith a gesture of supreme despair she 
flings out her hands. 

“Gone! lost in the world—lost to me! 
Oh, mercifal Heaven, help me to bear this 
evil!” and then she sinks into a chair, lift- 
ing her piteous white face to mine. ‘He 
could not trust my love,’’ she says, with a 
sobbing breath, ‘he was too proud to ask of 
me, the little I could give. And now !|—now 
I have lost him—Marie! Marie! it will kill 





me,” and twisting her bands together she 








breaks into a passionate torrent of tears which 
1 am powerless to stem. She slips down at 
my feet. ‘‘ Let me lie here a little while, 
until I have learned to be brave, until I have 
thought what to do! Oh, Dick! ch my ba- 
loved |! you have broken my heart!"’ 

I let_her lie there, not speaking to or touch- 
ing her; and gradually her sobs subside, her 


convulsive shudders cease, Then she lifts her 
woe-begone face. 
**You good and dear sister! I cannot 


thank you as I ought—but you will forgive 
me. And Marie, dear Marie! you must help 
ae to find him. I cannot lose my love and 
ive,” 

She has risen now, and so spent is she 
with her passion of grief that I have to 
support her with my arm, and in some wise, 
I hardly know how, succeed in getting her up- 
stairs, where she falls heavily upon the bed. 
Then she says, ‘‘ Leave me, Marie dear, I am 
best alone now. When I come down again I 
shall be strong enough to hide my grief from 
Uncle Seth,” and seeing she wishes for soli- 
tude I kiss her and go down again. 

But she is not well enongh to leave her 
room for several days, and when she does 
come down at last, looks like the ghost of her 
former self. 

‘*T hope you're not going to fancy yourself 
ill!” says Seth Darrell, glancing across the 
table, ‘‘ because I am too poor a man to pay 
a heavy doctor’s bill.” 

‘‘T am quite well now,” she answers, 
wearily, ‘ You need have no fear.” 





CHAPTER IY. 


Tae slow months comeand go. It is now 
November, and not a line, not a word from or 
of Dick has reached us, and Meg droops daily, 
antil even Seth Darrell is alarmed. I think 
he would not like to lose the eighty pounds he 
takes as payment for her maintenance. Then 
some business calls him to London, and to 
Meg’s joy he says,— 

“TI shall be away a week or more, p’raps 
two or three, and it ain't likely I shall keep 
up two establishments. So the girl may go 
home, and I'll take you two with me.” 

We dare not look our joy lest he shail 
change his mind simply for pure malice sake. 
Bat when once we are alone Meg catches me 
close, crying passionately,— 

‘‘Marie! Marie! rejoice with me, I shall 
find him, I must. My very love will be my 
gure and help. I shail know if he is near or 

‘ar, because my heart turns to him as ‘ tarns 

the needle to the pole.’ And I will not damp 
her joy by reminding her of the vastness of 
the city we never yet have seen, and cannot 
fally comprehend. It seems to me that look- 
ing for Dick Considine in London is like 
searching for a needle in a haystack, and I 
am far from being hopefal of success." 

For the next few days she busies herself 
with altering and renovating her dresses, 
laughing, singing, jesting as once she used to 
do, until Uncle Seth regards her with amaze- 
ment; then says, sourly,— 

‘80 your illness was alla sham? Like all 
other women, you were pining for a change. 
But if you think I’m going to take you here, 
there and everywhere, you are very much 
mistaken.” 

“I never misjudged you so grossly,” Meg 
answers, sweetly, and he glares at her as if 
not quite sure of her meaning. 

Sometimes I fancy he is a little afraid of 
her, because, with all her generous, gracious 
ways she has a high spirit, and can be very 
bitter when roused. 

‘I’m glad you understand that we are not 

ing pleasuring,” he says at last. ‘‘ We can’t 
afford it, and you'll find enough amusement 
looking in the shop-windows.” 

“Yes,” Meg answers, ‘‘and it will be so 
pleasant without an escort,’ and the sweet 
mouth takes # somewhat bitter curve; but 
in a moment her mood changes, and she 
addresses him with a suavity which is sus- 
picious. 
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**Of course you know, anole, we can’t g 
without money. If you would kindly advance 
us next quarter’s allowance we should be glad. 
There are nice safe places for solitary females 
to visit, you know, such as Kensington 
Museum, §St. Paul's, and—and—suppose we 
say the Tower. But we must have money for 
the journeys to and fro.” 

‘*I don’t know if I can manage it. You seem 
to think I have an unlimited supply of money, 
when, in reality, I'm a poor man; but I'll try 
to oblige you. Oh, yes, I'll try!" 

‘** And you’re sure to succeed. We.all know 
how clever Seth Darrell is,” says Meg, with a 
delicious mou for my benefit only, and unole 
rises to the bait. 

_ Hia one weak point is that he never can re- 
sist flattery which concerns his bueiness abili- 
ties, and Meg plays upon it so well this time 
shat by night we each hold a crisp bank-note 
in our hands, 

“Five pounds!" saya Meg, meditatively, 
es don't go very far; but I have another up- 
staire. How much do you count, Marie? " 

-” 7 pounds fifteen,’’ I say. ‘‘ Why do you 


“ Beoause we ehall find Dick and his mother, 
and find them in dreadial stesits; and you 
will help me to help them, even if is againet 
their will!’ and ber sweet face quivers, her 
eyes fill. ° 

* You shall haveié all !’’ I ory, impnuleively. 
‘*T won't keep back a penny |” 

‘* You good sister! Oh, Marie, how I wiehié 
were possible for me to doas Thomas:a Beo- 
ket's mother did—to go from street to street 
crying Dick! Dick! Dick! untilI found him; 
but times have changed esinca then. Where 
there were miles of streets to traverse. then 
there are furlongs now, and if 1 followed the 
peor Saracen girl's example I should be hooted 
and pelted, and finally consigned toa pauper 
asylum as hopelessly insane. Ob, Dick | ob, 
my Disk! why do you break my heart with 
your oruei silence ? "’ 

And then she is weeping wildly upon my 
breast; and I, hoping nothing, yet to soothe 
her, whisper that we shall surely find her lover, 
and ail willbewell. My Meg! my Meg! all 
is well for you now. 

We travel to town (third-class, of course), 
and Unole Seth conducts us to the dingiest, 
dirtiest of lodgings, and ixforms us thatwe 
must learn to wait upon ourselves and him, as 
he canno* pay ten shillings a-week for atten- 
dance. Bnt Meg, who has recovered much of 
her old audacity in the pastfew days, flashes 
upon him angrily, — 

“ We are not menials; and you are amply 
repaid for your care (7) of us! I will not con- 
sent to serve you unless it is for hire. I 
should not bs ashamed to earn my bread; but 
I won't work without wage." 

He is never actively unkind to us, and now, 
when Meg mieets him with a resolute front, he 
wavers a litile, and then says,— 

“Do you share your sister's extravagant 
notions, Marie?” 

“TI qnite agree with her. We are your 
wards, not your servants.”’ 

“If that is the oase, if you’re too fine to 
wait upon yourselves, you had beat go home !’’ 
he retorts, angrily. 

“Very well,” says Meg, lizhtly (and what 
an effort is must have coat her to speak in 
such a fashion). 

‘When shall we start?” 

‘‘ When you pleage |" 

“Then there is no necessity to unpack, 
Marie, After all, Fieldside is a desl. better 
than this. Ido hope, uncle, we -shall-satisty 
you on your return with the housekeeping 
accounts.”’ 

He begins to look alarmed, ag visions of 
butchers’ and bakers’ bills float before him, 

‘“* You must, on no account, be extravagant,” 
he says. 

“We will do our best,” Meg answers, 
sweetly ; ‘' but we are novices at that sort of 
thing. Yon always manage it for ue, and eo 


To this artfal, speech he makes no response ; 
but taking up his hat.goes ont. 

t “ — we oarry the boxes into the hall?” 
ask, 

‘* Certainly not ; wait for Mr. Darrell’s re- 
turn. If Idid not know his character so well 
I should not have ventured on my plan of 
action. He daren’s trust us alone at Field- 
side ; and ifhe did I would make him repent 
his folly by uitfa extravagance and waste.” 

As usnal Meg is right. Wien Uncle Seth 
returns, he says, gloomily,— 

‘You had best get to bed, sothat we save 
the fire and lights, The woman below will 
attend upon you, a8 yon are too ignorant or 
too lazy to wait upon yourselves.” 

‘Very well,” says Meg, ‘'T haven't a doubt 
you'll find it more economical than sending 
two such ignorant, indolent girls back to Ficld- 
side!” and we leave the room with an air of 
suppressed triamph. ‘I knew he wonld b3 
frightened by my representations,” she sayr, 
lightly laughing. 

In the morning she says, “ To-day, sister, 
we begin our quest; oh, may Heaven give us 
success, or my heart will surely break !’’ 

She is sitting on the floor now, her hands 
clasped about her knees,and her eweet face 
lifted to mine. 

‘*T oan't sleep at nighi,"’ shesays, in anawed 
tone, ‘‘ because a voice in my breast keeps cry- 
ing, Help them ! help them ! and olten I fear 
they are wanting even for bread. Think of 
that, Marie! Ob! itis oruel, it iscrnel that 
bread should be so dear, and human life so 
cheap!" And then @ great dread comes over 
me that when we meet—he and I—I may not 
know him because he may ba s0 changed, so 
worn, sothreadbare! Ob, my love! ob, my 
love |” 

I put an armabouther. 

** We must hope for the best. Perhaps it is 
not so bad as you fear; he is oaly waitiog to 
send you good news.” 

‘*No, no, no!’ she-cries, almost fierosly. 
‘'He is in utter want and misery; all my 
heart tells me that. I am as sure of it as 
thongh he were here, and giving me the bitter 
trath at last!” 

“Try not to brood upon this; try nos to 
freé overmuch,” 

“I do not shed a tear; I am beyond that, 
Marie. Poor Marie! how patiently you bear 
with me, and how sad I make your life! 
There,”’ springing up, ‘I won't talk any more, 
bat act.. Pat on your hat and jacket, and let 
us go out.” 

“Bot where shall we go? We shall be 
utterly lost.in this Babel.’’ 

“Nonsense! Not while we have English 
tongues to ask our way baok, I wonder, Marie, 
is it far to the Strand?" 

‘ The landlady can tellus. Let us call her 
up,” and when Mrs, Shippey appears she 
says,— 

* Yes, it's a longish way, but the journey 
ain't expencive; a gentleman oppo—site (shad 
is how she pronounces it) goes up every day by 
the ‘bas, and it cosia him  fourpence- 
ha’penny.” 

‘Thank you,” says Meg, briskly, ‘‘ we wilil 
follow his example,” and ia an incredibly 
short time we are seated in the “’bpus,’’ and 
going towards the Strand, both of as coneider- 
ably bewildered by the noise and tamult 
around us, 

We spend all this day in wandering aim. 
lessly about, Meg caring nothing for the 
wonderfal sights, only leoking so anxiously 
from face to face of the passers-by that my 
heart aches for her, But no sign of her lover 
meets her eyes. 

I do not think she is conscious of the 
insolent, admiring glances beatowed upon her 
by men who are oniy too wiliing to take 
advantage of our unprotected condition, or of 
the more objectionable words of greeting. Her 
one thought is to find Dick. 

Bat I am covered with shame and mortifica- 
tion, and am 





well too!” 


compels us to return to our dreary lodgings, 


glad when the waning lights | 





tired out and disheartened, with ‘‘ not a word 
to throw at a dog.” 

Surely the age. of chivalry is over, when 
maidens may not appear in public places 
without an efficient escort; and surely men 
should take shame to themselves that it is 20! 

Oh! I wish our quest was already ended, 
for I am degraded in my own esteem by the 
insolence I have endared to-day. If only I 
were a man for a moment, mora than one of 
our persecators should saffer for his ill-timed 
audacity, 

The next day comes to be spent in the same 
fashion as its predecessor—in horrible discom- 
fort to mé; in one absorbing idea for Mez; 
and the next, and still the next, until my 
brain and heart alike are weary, although f 
will not confess s0 much to my dear girl. 

The term of our stay is almost ended, and 
stiil we have learned nothing, and into Meg's 
lovely eyes there has come « piteous waitiog 
look it almost breaks my hearé to see. 

‘Two days more,” she says, as we dress io 
go out, “only two, aud nothing learned yet. 
Marie, I was eure of finding him, and now— 
now my hope is gone, I am ready to throw 
down my arms and confesa myself beaten !”’ 

‘*Not yet,” I say, as cheerfally ag I can, 
‘One can do so mach in forty-eight hours, 
and if you begin to despair the battle is loat at 
once,” 

She kisses me gently. 

‘* You are very good tome. Bat for youl 
should have died long since of my pain, and for 
your dear sake I will try to he brave a little 
longer, but it ia very hard.” 

Oat into those dreadful streets again, wan- 
dering hither and thither as wayward fancy 
leads us, until I am so utterly weary I could 
cry ; and then, in.a crowded thoroughfare, I cee 
& man on the opposite pavement, and my 
heart leaps tomy lips. It is Dick—bat, oh! 
what a changed Dick—haggard, hollow-eyed, 
poorly clad, more poorly nourished, walking 
with bowed head and listlessstep. And whilet 
Laold my breath in an agony of pity and psin, 
speechless and incapable of movement, Meg 
secs him too. What a cry breaks from her 
white lips—"* Dick!” I think he heara it ever 
above the roar of passing vehicles and blatant 
voices for suddenly he stops, looks round likea 
hanted thing, ag if seeking some way. of 
escape, and then before he can recover him- 
self, she is rashing towards him, A policemen 
pué out his band to stay her, but she snatches 
her arm from the kindly hold, and beedleas of 
warning cries, darts in an, out amongst the 
horaes, until she stands beside him, and locks 
her hands about his arms. I see him look 
down at her, dazed and ashamed, stricken with 
astonishment; and thus they etand until, the 
atream of carriages having passed, I can join 
them. 

“‘ Dick!" she says. ‘Oh, Dick! why did you 
send that cruel letter? Why did you try sc 
hard to hide yourself from me, who love you 
80? ” 

‘It was hard,” he says, passing his hand 
confasedly over his brow, ‘‘ bat I would do it 
again if is were to be done, I wish you had 
nos found me!” and ii is noticeable thas both 
forget my presence now 

‘‘Then you wished me dead, for to lose you 
wholly would kill me,” she answers, nod 
reproachfally or angrily, only with deepest 
pity for his pain. “Do you thivk, Dick, I 
love you the leas for your poverty and friend- 
lessnesa? Oh, n0, no, no! You are.a thousand 
times dearer to me now than ever before. 
Take me to some place where I can speak to 
you quietly.” ; 

Sull with that same dazed air he leads the 
way toa dismal church, the doors of which 
areopen. There are candles and flowers op 
the altar, but it is quite empty, eave for our- 
selves, and, seating herself, Mcg draws Dick 
down beside her. 5 

“ On, Dick, are you not glad to see me again? 
Kiss me, kisa me, my darling, my poor darling. 
And now tell me what you are doing?” 

‘“ Eating the bread of idleness,” he say8, 
with moody bitterness, ‘' No one wants my 
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services. I ame Grog in the market. I've 
¢ramped all over London in search of work ; 
I’ve waited upon editors with an article none of 
shémn wanted, or would so much as look at. I’ve 
offe¥ed my services to tradesmen as clerk ata 
merely nominal fignre. This morning I ‘have 
been to the dooks, only to learn that men such 
as lare not wanted. There is nothing before 
me but beggary or starvation!” 

Meg never shrinks from him, never looses 
her clinging arma from about his neck. 

‘“* My dear! my dear!’ she breathee, and tho 
stony calm of his face breake « little, under 
the fair moustache, the firm lips quiver. 
‘‘ You should have told mé this before; you 
should have les me heip you! Where is your 
home? Take me to it—let me give your mother 
that comfort only a woman can give! ”’ . 

** My home / You hardly realise what you 
propose doing. It is inoue of the poorest and 
lowest courts of the neighbotrhood. I canrds 
take you there!” 

“Leave me, if you will,” she cries, ‘‘but 


trim Benvon, Seeing cs she starts baok. 
“ Ob, sir, ob, Master Dick! what possessed 
you to bring the laiies here to see ‘the 
poverty of thé land?’” bat before he can 
repiy Meg rushes by him, takes the wan face 
between her hands, and by one gracious act 
mekes Benson her sworn ally for ever. Kissing 
ber gently upon the moath, she saye,— 

* IT have come to stay, if you wiil have me, 
Gntil your mistress ‘is better, and Mr, Dick 
more cheerfal. I will bea help, and not a 
hindrance—and—and—well, you would not 
keep Mr. Dick’s sweetheart out, would you?” 

“ Heaven biess you, no!’’ and then she 
ashers us into tiny room almost innocent of 
iurniture, bat as clean as Benson's willing 
bands can make it. 

Oa a straw matiress at the most distant 
end of the room lies Dick’s mother, 30 
changed, 80 wasted as to bear little or no 
retemblance to the lovely, proud oid lady, 
who had co scornfally reeeived and dismissed 
us—almost @ skeleton, lying with closed eyes, 


shall follow you, deg your steps I never will; and white hair streaming about Ler, one thin 


lose you any more. Nothihg shall make me 
leave you unless you say you love me no 
longer. Oan you eay it, Dick—my Dick, I 
believed eo true!” 

His eyes meet hersthen. Vainly he iriesto 
utter the lie which shall free him from her 
tender importunities ; and seeing ‘that ehs is 
still as dear to him as ever, she breaks into a 
hysterical laugh. 

“You can’t do without me. Dick! Dick! 
we shall be-happy yet, and you shall be pros- 
nerous. Now let us go to your mother. 
Perhaps she will sec mé now. Tell nie-how she 
bears these terrible reverses 1" 

“Great Heaven!” be oriés, with endéen wild 
anguish, ‘she is slowly starving to ceath! 
This morning Benson gave her the last ricreel 
of bread in the house, and I—sh, Heaven! I 
am going back empty-handed,’ and all ino 
moment he breaks into the terridle hoarse 
sobs of a déepairing man, Meg-turns to me. 

‘ts Leave me with him,” she entreate, and 
blinded by my teats I find my way heif- 
unconsciously to the altar, where, falling on 
my knees, I pray as I have never prayed be- 
fore that help may comé to my sister and the 
man who is dearer than all the world to her. & 

I cannot tell how long I kneel there, bai at 
last a light hand is laid upon my shoulder, 
and @ dear voice says,— 

** Come, Marie, Dick consents to take us to 
his home. He is quiet now—but—bnut make 
haste, for though he doés not say 20, he is ail 
bat starving. I think he would be thankfai 
even for a crust,” and ker liquid tones grow 
trémulous and uncertain. 

I rise abd follow ker to the place where 
Dick stands, and holding out my band, say as 
chéerfally &3 I can,— 

“You must not run away again; Dick, or 
you will find is hard to win my forgiveness. 
I won't have Meg made unhappy and ill, even 
for your sake.” 

“ Heaven knows I would give my life to 
make hers bright,"»he answers, huskily. 





CHAPTER V. 


Waar horrible streets we traverse before we 
reach the noisome court where Dick and his 
mother have found refage. Women at the 
doorways, children in the gtitter, turn to look 
after ub, passing audible and sémetimes very 
uncomplimentary remarks upon cur dress 
and appearance. 

But Meg, feaning on Dick's arm, fees 
nothing but his dear face, hears nothing but 
the sound of his déar voice. He panses at 
last before an open doer. 

“ Be caréful of the stairs,” he says; “ they 
are not too safe, and do not show any eurprise 
at the change you see in my mother.” 

Without a word we follow him, and pre- 
cently a door is opened, and a voices whispers, 

‘‘ Mister Dick! is it you? Have you bronght 
us any miorey?” And as my eyes rest on 
the caréworn face, thé ill-cla@ fignre, I can 
scarcely believe this is the faithfal and once 


things?” 


hand twitohing the poor coverlet. 

In a passion of pity and pain Meg crosses 
swiftly to her, kneels beside her, takes that 
hélpleas hand in hers, and havifig kiseed it, 
Bays,— 

‘* Dear lady, do you hear me? Do you 
recognise me?” 

The heavy white lids lifé, and a faint gleam 
of intelligence comes into the weary syes. 


‘'Yes—yes. You are that man’s niece or 
a I forget which, Why are you 
ere?’ 


‘* Because—ob, listen to me, please—your 
son loved me, and would marry mo if he 
could. Because I want you to thick of me 
as one who will give you loving, loyal 
service——” 

And the other breaks in,— 

“Did he tell you we are starving? That 
everything we had has been sold tc purchase 
bread? That only the river or the work- 
honse remain to as? Did he tell you these 


“Yes; and I said that whilst Meg Darrell 
lives you shall never want a friend, @ 
denghier, and he shail never feel alone any 
more. Ihave come to stay with yeu. Oh! 
for Dick's eske much more than my own, let 
me remain here.” 

An@ then that other worn hand goes out 
and steals slowly about the white young 
throat. 

‘‘ Coals of fire! coals of firei’’ murmurs 
Dick's mother. ‘'Oh, my dear, how you 
reproach me! Of all my friends, of all I have 
benefitted, all who should bave been loyal to 
|me there is not one lefs. And you, a stranger, 
come with wofds of love and sympathy. 
Heaven has not quite forgotten me when I 
can call two such friends as you and Benson 
mine.” 

‘*Donot talk any more,” says Meg. ‘' You 
pre very tired, and, I may as well confess, 
Martie and I, are ravenously hungry. May wo 
have dinner here, and make a little indoor 
picnic (if ever there was sach a thing) of it?” 

Dick starts up. 

“No, no Meg, it must not be,’’ and she 
moves swiftly to him. 

‘* Are you too proud to accept help from the 
girl you mean one day to call wife? Let me 
have my own way now, and I will play 
‘Griselda’ all my life after.” And do yon not 
think that when ske ends her speech with a 
kiss, that he is compelled to yield? 

Calling Berson aside she gives her come 
directions in a low voice; and donning bonnet 
and shawl the woman goes out, whilst I busy 
myself laying the cloth, under Dick's superin- 
tendence, and Meg ateals back to the bedzide, 

Ita little while Benson returns laden with 
packages, which she unfolds with an air of 
proud satisfaction. 

“Misa Meg, 1 believe I’ve got ’em right! 


Here's the ham—and real good it looks; here's 
the steak for Mister Dick (the coals to cook it 
ate coming soon); then there’s bread, tes, 
batter, and the jelly for mistress. There's the 








port, and the doctor’s coming in an hour or 
two,’ 

Meg claps her hands. 

“* You are an excellent caterer, Benson,” she 
says, ekiifully thrusting the change into the 
faithfal woman's hands, ‘' And now we've got 
to build « fire; but pray, Dick, look another 
way, lama novice at this sort of thing, and 
I don’t like to be regarded too inquisitively. 
Bat, first of all, les me give you some wine, 
Mrs. Considine,” and she proceeds to draw the 
cork ins dexterous fashion. Then, with an 
arm about the poor lady, she administers “a 
dose of medicine,” as she is pleased to call it, 
and ig only eaticfied whon she sees & faint 
colour steal into the faded cheeke, Then Dick 
must drink, ‘just to give him an appetite,” 
and, lastly, it is Benson, ‘‘ whose etrength 
must be kept tp;'"’ and when the steak is 
cooked, the ham sandwiches duly made, weall 
sit down together, Meg on ons side of the bed, 
Dick the other, whilst Benson and I take pos- 
seasion of the only two chairs theroom boasts. 
The time pastes with incredible swiftness, and 
if grows dark all too scon; then my pretty 
Meg turne to me, 

‘‘Marie, dear, Dick will put you into a cab, 
because you are going home alone, My place 
is here.” 

** No," says Dick, 3 

‘Ob, you good child!" says Mrs, Con- 
sidine. 

*‘T hope and believe that yon will love me 
soon,’”’ Meg murmurs; ‘‘and because you are 
dear to me now, for Dick's sake, and will be 
for your own in a little while, I must remain 
here.” 

‘* But remember unole,"’ I urgs lamely, and 
she looks mutinous at once. 

“@o home, dear, and eay that thisis my 
rightfal place, and here I shall stay until 
Dick's mother—and mine (may I call you so? 
refuses to have me here longer.” 

Ob, Meg! oh, my darling! I can see you row 
as then you knelé; your arms about the 
woman who once had scorned you, your dear 
face, aglow with love, uplifteato mine. My 
dear! my dear! how long must i wait before 
we meet again ! 

“' Meg, this is no place for you,” Dick says, 
but it is evident he ia wavering in bia resolve 
on her away, and she is quick to catch at 
this. 

Rising, she curtsies ccquettishly to him, 
— with loving archnass inio his worn 

ace, 

“ Are you 60 tired of ms already, monsieur ? 
Don't you think I mvkea nics little patch of 
colour in the room, wish my raby dress, and 
flushed cheeks? Isn't it a deal pleasanter to 
seeme siéting here than to imagine me at Field- 
side?’ and then ehe lifts her sparkling face 
to his, and there, before us all, she kieses him 
upon the mouth. 

Then, withone hand held fast in his, one 
gently clasping his mother’s frail fingers, — 

‘“My duty lies here, dear Maris, but yours 
calls youaway. Kiss me, dear, aud go, for it 
is getting late.”’ 

Bo all reluctantly I leave her, Dick going 
with mé, until we reach a respectable street, 
where he hails a cab. 

‘* Good-bye,” I say. ‘I shali be with you 


‘early to-morrow. Keep a good heart. Now 


Meg has found you, all will be well.’ 

“Heaven bless her!" be eays, brokenly. 
“Bhe ig an angel. I never can deserve her; I 
never oan make myself worthy of her love,’’ 
and with a handclasp we part. 

It is a very stormy ecene that follows with 
Unele- Seth; bat to my surprise I feel no fear 
ofhim to-night, and in a very little while re- 
duce him to a state of submiésion, though I 
hear him muttering to himeslf,— 

“A niece of mine to throw herself away on 
a begegarly fellow without a second coat to his 
back, Ah, well! as she meskes her bed let her 
lie on it!” 

Bat he offerg no objection when, the follow- 
ing morning I state my intention of going to 
Paradise Court, as the ar of poor Dick's 
abode is ironically called. 
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Meg meets me on the landing. 

‘I heard you coming, I knew your step,” she 
says, “‘and came out hereto meet you. Was 
Reth Darrell very angry? I know he was by the 
expression of your face. Never mind, we owe 
him nothing—neither reverence nor love—so 
can afford to defyhim. Now you may come 
in and see both Dick and Mrs. Considine, then 
you and I are going out, Oh, Marie, how 
glad I am we got that money!” and then she 
draws me into the poor room, where I find 
Mrs, Considine sitting up in bed, looking a 
trifle better than she did yesterday. 

She is too ill to show much pleasure yet at 
our coming or going, but her faded eyes light 
up a little as we enter, and she offers a frail 
band to me. 

Then Dick emerges from a small, close room, 
and salates mein a brotherly fashion, The 
change in him is very marked. He holds his 
head erect, as he used to do. He looks less 


haggard and ~~ and even his clothes | dare 


have a different 

“You must be a very good boy whilst we 
are away,” says Meg, gaily. ‘‘ Take all possible 
care of mother (this hesitatingly), and Benson 
will be back soon, so your duties won't be very 
onerous.” : 

Then I discreetly walk out of the room 
whilst they make their adieux, being perfectly 
conscious that the sick woman is blind and 
deaf to all that passes, for she has sunk already 
into a heavy dose. 

And presently Meg joins me, looking very 
lovely and very determined, and forbidding 
Dick to accompany us. 

‘* What do you intend doing?’ I ask, when 
we are fairly out of Paradise-court. ‘I con- 
fess I am quite at a loss to know.” 

‘‘Ofcourse you are, my dear little Marie. 
Well, it shall be my pleasure to enlighten your 
ignorance. We are bound for Kensington 
Gardens, to solicit aid from Sir Henry Con- 
sidine, Dick's father’s cousin. I wormed the 
secret of his existence ont of Benson last 
night.” 

** Perhaps he will not see us,” I say, faintly. 

‘‘ He must; I will take no denial. Why, 
when Henry Considine was a poor man, 
Dick's father hel him with his purse and 
his influence; and now that he has a chance 
of showing his gratitude les him do so. He 
came to town three days since on businees, | 
bat his ancient enemy—the gout—attacked 
him, and keeps him prisonerhere. Poor Ben- 
gon, unknown to Dick, tried to see him and 
failed ; but I sball not fail!'’ and one glance 
at her resolute, sweet face tells me she will 
not suffer defeat. | 

It is about noon when we reach Sir Henry's 
residence, and after some difficulty succeed in 
obtaining an entrance. A look of surprised 
admiration lights up his cold, grey eyes as 
they rest on my sister. 

“You will pardon me thaé I cannot rise,"’ 
he says, courteously, ‘‘ and I must also crave 
forgiveness that I remember neither your 
name nor your face!” 

** Both were unknown to you, Sir Henry, 
antil now,” says Meg, bravely, although her 
colour wavers and eyes droop. ‘'I come 
in behalf of your cousin, Mrs. Dennis Consi- 
dine, and her son, Mr. Richard Considine.” 

“‘I know nothing of them,” coldly. ‘We 
have not met for years. It was an ill-advised 
thing to send you here,” and his white hand 
teste upon the bell. 

“Pardon me, they know nothing of my 
coming. They will be when they know 
I have been here ; but their necessities are 80 
great, and my power to help them so small, 
that of my own will I came to you.” 

“May I ask if you are a relation of Mrs. 
Considine's, that you take such an interest in 
her welfare ?” 

** T hope one day to be her daughter | Meg 
answers, | faintly. 

‘‘Ha! and you wish me to help on your 
marriage with her son?” 

‘‘No; I am not aitogether iless; and 
bat that [am a minor I would give them the 





‘I am very sorry to hear this. With your— 
well—er—your personal attractions you should 
do better; and, really, if it were in my power, 
I do fo recognise it is my duty to help these 
people.’ 

“ Bir Henry, they are starving!” 

“ Starving!” he echoes, startled out of his 
cold and cruel manner, 

“ Yes ; think of that! Your own flesh and 
blood,” cries Meg, intemperately, ‘‘and you 
will leave them to their fate." 

“You can’t expect me to support every 
distant relation who falls on evil days,’ he 
asks querulously. 

‘‘Tam not so unreasonable. Bat in your 

outh, when you were poor and obscare, Mr. 

ennis Considine was your friend, your 
patron, giving you freely of his wealth, using 
his influence in your behalf? Now. what will 
you do to repay your debt? Do for his son 
what he nobly did for yon? You cannot, you 

not, refuse so small a thing.” 

‘You are taking a very high hand with me, 
Miss Darrell," he says, flashing. 

‘No; I am only showing you the duty 
you have so plainly forgotten. Mr. Richard 
Considine does not ask anything of you. It is 
I—I only—who demand, not your money, but 
your assistance, confident that you will not 
refuse it.” 

How beautifal she is standing there in the 
dull winter day! I see the irresolution of his 
face deepen, the admiration in his eyes 
quicken into friendliness, until all in a 
moment he cries,— 

‘** You shall have what you ask. Go back to 
my young kinsman and say that before this 
week is gone he shall have employment. I, 
Henry Considine, have promised it," and I 
think, with a smile, that even the Celestial 
Emperor could not speak more confidently, 
more arrogantly, than Sir Henry. 

Bat very well satisfied with our success 


,(or rather Meg's) we find our way back to 


Paradise-court, Meg enjoining strictest secrecy 
as to our mission. 

Daring the three following days she is fall 
of suppressed excitement, and I catch Dick 
looking suspiciously at her now and again; 
but he asks no questions, being almost content 
to wait until she chooses to confide the cause 
of it to him. 

Poor Benson begins to regain something of 
her old appearance and manner, and even in 
Mrs. Considine there is a marked improve- 
ment. And each day I notice that she turns 
more to Meg, clings to her with ever-increasing 
affection, that her faded eyes follow the slim 
young figure, moving so quietly hither and 
thither, with a growing love in their depths. 

She is not proud or cold, even with me. I 
think, remem all Meg's goodness, feel- 
ing her gentle care, she has come at last to 
know that— 


‘*Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


On the fourth morning, when I have gone to 
pay my usual daily visit, I find the little party 
in a state of high excitement, and a letter 
from Sir Henry Considine is at once put into 
my hands. He has been true to his word, and, 
for a man of his stamp, he has written quite 
graciously :— 


“Dean Kriysman,—Your present unhappy 
a having been made known to me by 

iss Darrell, and my assistance asked, I have 
exerted — on your behalf; and only 
regret you did not apply to me yourself before 

ings came to such a pass with you. I have 
obtained a situation for you in the capacity of 
tator-companion to Lord Lichfield, a haram- 
scarum young fellow of twenty; and if ma: 
lead to better thinge. You will will be foolis 
to refuse. The salary is small, £100 per 
annum, but travelling expenses are paid. I 
forgot to say you have to travel for two years, 
when your engagement expires. Lichfield 
has got in with a bad lot, and his father 
sends him away that he may break with 





help you are wishfal to withhold |” 


them, I enclose notes to the valugof fifty 





pounds, which you are to remember is a loan, 
and repay itas youcan. Part of it you will 
devote to your mother’s maintenance until 
you draw your first quarter’s salary; the 
remainder you will use to help you makea 
suitable appearance when you join Lichfield 
on Monday at College Hotel, Bristol. Please 
convey my regards to Mrs. Considine and 
your fiancée, and believe me yours traly, 
“ Henry Consipinz.” 


‘It ia almost too good to be true,” 1 say, 
returning the letter. ‘‘ With all my heart I 
congratulate you, Dick.” 

“Thank you, Marie. There was a time 
when I was such a proud fool I would have 
thrown his benefits in his face, but my 
good angel here has taught me wisdom and 
humility.” 

“And you in retarn,” laughs Meg, “are 
trying to uplifs me with pride. On, Dick, 
dear Dick, how glad and thankfal Iam! I 
told you your fortune would change. See how 
true a prophet I am!"’ 

‘“‘My sweetheart! Bat there is one very 
bitter drop in the cup, Meg. Do you forget 
for how long I must leave you and my 
mother?" 

The mobile face shadows, the sweet lips 
quiver. 

“I do not forget. Oh, Dick, it is hard, but 
harder for Mrs. Considine than for us. You 
are all she has, and she is wing old,” 
Then all in a moment she turns to the invalid, 
takes the wasted hands in hers, and says, ‘'I 
will be your daughter, I will never leave you 
so long as you will have me near you; to 
the utmost of my power I will supply Dick's 
place,” and the other, lifting her wan face, 
kisses the sweets mouth. 

“You are dear to me as my own,” and that 
is Meg's reward. 

How quickly the days pass now, with so 
much to do, getting Dick ready for his journey, 
and arranging for Mrs. Considine’s transit to 
Fieldside. ‘ 

Mr. Bowyer's cottage is still to let, and Dick 
has decided to rent it for his mother and 
Benson. His means are small, the cottage 
cheap, and, besides this, Mrs. Considine 


says,— 

aT shall be near my dear daughter ; loving 
her as I now do, I shall not mind returning to 
the ecene of my calamity.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tae parting is very bitter: so many 
months must elapse before they meet again, 
and aa Dick will be roving from place to i 
his letters must necessarily be few and far 
between. And when the last word is — 
the last kiss given, Meg comes to me white as 
a ghost, but tearless, r 

“IT shall be glad to get home again,” she 
says, ina strange voice. ‘ Perhaps there I 
shall forget this intolerable ache.” 

And now we are back again, leading the old 
life, save that we pay daily visits to Mrs. 
Considine, who is always glad to have us, and 
Meg’s fingers have made the little home pretty 
ond bright; and just because Mr. Bowyer 
knows Meg's love affair, he sets himself to 
work to make the patch of ground before the 
door neat and bright with flowers, and now 
and again sends little delicacies to the lady 
that's to be Meg’s own mother one day.” 

And although Uncle Seth is angry he says 
nothing, knowing how vain words on this sub- 
ject would be. - . 

The months slip by, and Meg and I attain 
our majority. We are free of control now, but 
we do not leave the shelter of Seth Darrell’s 
inhospitable house. After all, he is our only 
relative—only Meg insists upon a different 
arrangement to the one under which we have 
lived so 1 

We now hire rooms of him, boarding our- 
selves, and being waited upon by a rosy-faced 
girl from the village, so that we quite 
rich in comfort and cash. 
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On a wild October day, Benny Bowyer 
comes tothe house. He is panting for breath, 
and looks frightened. 

“If you please I want Miss Meg,” he says; 
and when she appears adds, ‘‘ Mrs, Benson has 
sent me to say her lady is very bad, that she’s 
had a stroke, and Doctor Paget is with her 
now. Hedon’t know what to think of her 
yet, and will you come at once, please,” but 
before he has ended Meg is slipp on her 
ulster and little cloth cap. 

“I will go with you,” I say, though my 
beart faila me at the —_ before us. The 
rain is coming down in a deluge, and the wind 
is so high that it is an impossibility to hold up 
an umbrella. 

“* You will do nothing of the sort,” retorts 
Meg. “ You have such a cough, and Benny 
will take care of me. Now, Marie, it’s non- 
gense to suppose I shall let you go,” as I catch 
up # cloak. ‘There is no necessity for us 
both to get wet; and I'll be back as soon as I 
can. Very likely it isn’t so bad a case as 
Doctor Paget supposes. You know he always 
looks on the darkest side,” so kissing me, and 
bidding me go back to the warm room and 
nurse my cold, she hurries out, and I watch 
her lithe young form as it makes resolute 
headway against wind snd rain, and wonder 
if, in all the world, there is another girl so 
pure, go brave, so unselfish as my sister Meg. 

When it grows dark I | pn up the fire, put 
her slippers to warm, and get outa warm, soft 
dress, knowing she will be wet when she 
returns; and about seven I hear her step on 
the staire. 

‘*How is she?” I ask, and she answers, 
faintly,— 

“Better, much better, all danger is over 
now. Let me pass, Marie; no, don’t touch 

me, I am so wet,” 

And as she steps forward into the light I 
see the water trickling from her skirts, making 
little pools upon the floor. 

“Oh!” Lory, “ you are drenched, and muat 
have been when you reached the cottage. You 
must go to bed at once. I'll light a fire in 
your room, and make you some gruel. Meg, 
dear Meg, for Dick’s sake you should be more 
carefal of yourself.” 

“ I’m tired now,” she answers, ‘‘ but I'll be 
all right in the morning. Don’t worry, Marie 
dear."’ But she seems glad to slipoff her heavy 
wet clothing and go to bed. 

All that night she is very hot and restless, 
and in the morning she wakes unrefreshed, 
heavy-eyed, and aching in every limb. 

“T have taken cold,” she says, lightly. 
‘' You will have to go to the cottage to-day.” 

Bat I refuse to leave her. 

By night she is very ill, and without con- 
sulting Seth Darrell I send for Doctor Paget. 

She is quite delirious when he comes, 

_ “I’m very sorry,” he says, kindly—for Meg 
is @ favourite with all—‘ very sorry, Miss 
Marie, to say that your sister is in for a bad 

— of sickness. She has inflammation of the 
ungs.” 

I cannot tell you even now of the agonising 
days and nights that follow, or of the awfal 
fight Meg has for life, of the loving inquires, 
the anxious messages I receive every day. 

Benson helps me so far as she can, but Mrs, 
‘Considine is too ill to be left long alone, and I 
&m anxious to do all the nursing myeelf. 

_ Seth Darrell knocks daily at the sick-room 
door to ask in a gruff voice,— 

“Is Meg better?” and looks a little worried 
when the answer is no. 

The maid, our own honest, stupid, affec- 
tionate Sally, cries noisily downstairs, and 
takes off her shoes in going to and fro, lest the 
i her footsteps shall disturb ‘dear 


eg. 
,. Slowly, very slowly, my sister creeps back to 
= and consciousness, and her firs) words 


* You have not written Dick ? ” 

“‘ My dear one, no. I waited, hoping to have 
good news to send him.” 

“ That is well ; he must not be made anxious 
Or miserable about me, Give me my desk, 





Marie, dear. I must send him a line, or he 

will be wondering at my silence.” 

fe Wait until to-morrow, you will be stronger 
en.” 

“No time like the present, sis,"’ smiling, 
and she has her way, a8 she always does, but 
in her letter she only remarks casually,— 

‘‘I would have written before but have been 
somewhat indisposed, having taken a violent 
chill, but I ama pleased to say I am all right now 
sothat there is no occasion for you to worry 
about me.” 

In a few days she is downstairs, paler and 
thinner than she should be, but cheerfal and 
considerate as ever. 

“T cannot expect to recover om all in 
& moment,’ she says, when Benson laments 
over the change in her. ‘‘ You dear, silly 
goose, I am getting stronger every day !”’ 

Stronger! oh, my sister; oh, my lovely, 
winsome Meg! Never any more! never any 
more! Heaven help us, never any more! 

All through the long, long winter, she goes 
abont in the old accustomed ways, is gentle 
and thoughtful for others, and so cheerful that 
many do not notice how easily she is tired, 
how bright her eyes have grown, how that 
short, dry cough taxes her little strength. 

But Doctor Paget looks grave, and will not 
give me any direct answer to my questions 
concerning his opinion of her state. 

‘* I'll be all right when the spring comes,”’ she 
says, smiling faintly, ‘‘and we'll have such 
merry times together. Mother (she always 
calls Mra, Considine mother now) is getting 
quite hale and hearty, and will be able to join 
us; and before the autumn Dick says he will 
be with us. What fan we'll have then, Marie ; 
and we'll play at being children again, and 
quarrel over the spoils of nuts and black- 
berries as we used to do sometimes—years 
ago.” 

And the spring comes, bright and balmy, 
“bloom in every meadow, leaf on every 
bough;"’ but, alas! and alas! no fresh 
strength comes to Meg; rather she droops 
more and more, and with the advent of May 
the fear that has been on me so long, which 
even to myself I dare not confess, becomes a 
certainty. 

Meg takes to her bed, and lies white (but for 
the pink spot on either cheek), ah! so white 
and quiet ——— pillows. 

"Dick must told the truth now,” she 
says, under her breath ; “‘ but break it to him 
gently, my Marie. It will be so very hard for 
him to bear. Doctor Paget has told me too 
plainly to admit of any mistake that I have 
not many days to live!” 

I utter a great, agonised cry, and fall on my 
knees before her. 

‘* Marie, dear sister, don’t. You will make 
it harder for me; for, oh! it is hard to leave 
you and Dick, and this lovely, lovely world; 
and sometimes, lately, I have fretted in secret 
because I felt I never could be his wife, But 
that is over. Oh! Marie, my Marie! do not 
grieve so bitterly. You have so much todo 
for me yet, and my time is so short!” and 
then with a wild effort I win some semblance 
of composure. 

‘Tell me what to do,” I say, gaspingly. 

‘“ Write first to Dick—stay, you must tele- 
graph. He is in New York, and can reach me 
inten days. Do nottell him the worst. Say 
T am ill, and desire his presence, Then send 
for Mr. Thurlow ” (he is our lawyer), “ I want 
to make my will! How glad Iam that I am 
no longer & minor, and may do as I please with 
my own, Marie, you will not be angry that I 
leave my little fortune to Dick, until such a 
time as he has made a livelihood for himself. 
I know what pain and grief it was to him to 
relinquish his profession. It is my wish that 
he should resume it again; and until he has 
made BY gs for himself in the world my 


gift stand between him and poverty. | y 


You are not angry or jealous, dear Marie?” 
‘No, oh, no! ya Meg! my darling, 


you break my heart 
With infinite love and tenderness she kisses 
me. 


‘* There is one who, in time, will comfort 
you, dear; and when Dick is a great man, 
treading the road to wealth and fame, my 
small, poor fortune is to return to you.” 

Dick, my brother, there is none more pros- 
perous, more honoured now than you; but, 
ah, dear Heaven! what are wealthand esteem 
in comparison with love! AndI know that 
when our darling died the strong heart within 
you broke. 

om o * s * 

A fortnight passes, and she sinks daily. It 
ie a lovely May evening, and her window ia 
thrown open wide. Through it, borne by the 
soft west wind, comes the breath of many 
flowers, the sweet scent of the rich, moist earth 
—for in the afternoon it rsained—and Meg lies 
yen J in the beauty of the sky and the 
distant blue bills. 

‘He will be here soon,” she says, with a 
satisfied smile, ‘He will not delay,” and 
then the door opens, and Mrs. Considine 
startles me by appearing before us. 

“*I—I could not reat,” she pants. ‘Oh! 
my child! Oh! my child! Itis written ‘one 
shall be taken and the other left!' Would 
that Heaven in its mercy had taken me, so 
that you had been spared. I am an old 
woman—an old woman—and my life lies all 
behind me. Ah, Heaven! if by my death I 
could save yours for my son,” and then, weep. 
ing sorely, she falls on her knees and kisses 
those dear, small hands, growing so cold now, 
and sobs as though her very heart would 
break. Bat as for me I cannot shed a tear. 

Meg! Meg! Meg! when will the sense of 
my loss grow less, this awfal longing for the 
sight of your face, the sound of your voice, 
the touch of your loving hand be appeased ? 

To-night we know that she is dying—our 
darling, our good angel. The sands of life are 
sinking, sinking! Nothing can save her now 
or keep her with us long. 

“Do not grieve,” she says once to Mrs. 
Considine and the weeping Benson. ‘'I am 
with you yet. Heaven is very good, and will 
not call me away until I—have—seen—and 
spoken—to him.” 

And at midnight a cab drives to the door, 
and, running down, I meet Dick in the hall— 
oh, my poor Dick !—so white, so changed! 
He grasps my hand. 

‘*‘ Marie—she—is alive?" 

‘* Yes, and no more,” 

He flings up his hands, for a moment 
staggers, and seems about to fall; then re- 
covering himeelf, says,— 

“‘Take me to her,’ and I lead the way to 
her room. 

As he enters the weary dark head turns 
upon its pillow, the lovely, loving eyes are 
turned upon him, and that sweet, failing voice 
says, — 

** Dick, my Dick, I knew you would come 
in time !’’ and she stretches out one poor thin 
hand to him. 

With an awfal sob he takes her to himself, 
— her to his breast, her dear head pillowed 

ere, 

‘‘Oh, my darling! oh, my darling! stay 
with me!” he groans. 

“If I could! ah, if I but could! only it ia 
not to be. Sweetheart, sweetheart, mother 
and Marie must comfort you—you will be so 
lonely now. And listen, dear, in life—I never 
could have let you go—but now—oh, my 
dearest !—now I can say—if there is anyone 
who can fill my place—who can make you 
happy—do not let the thought—of me—come 
between you and your new love. Only—lI 
would like—to feel—I was not all forgotten— 
that sometimes—when the toil of the day 
was ended—or the press of work was passed— 
you would visit my grave—and for a little 
think of all the love I gave you—and how— 
gladly I would--have laboured with and for 

ou 


‘You break my heart!” Dick ories, in an 
awful voice. ‘“ darling, how shall I bear 
to live through all the years without you! 
Oh, Heaven! this is more than I can bear!” 





“No,” faintly, “ your strength—will be as 
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your day. Mother—Marie—will you leave us 
a moment?” and weeping bitterly, Mrs. 
Considine allows me to take her away. 

So that farewell, so sacred, so heart-rending 
is made in solemn edlitude; and just as the 
grey Gawn is breaking Dick ories in an awful 
voice,— 

“Marie! Marie! come quickly—ske is 
dying!” 

Blind and dumb with my misery I rush in, 
I am conscions she lies in his arms, but I 
cannot eee ‘her face through the mist before 
my eyes, only sweet and low comes the failing 
whisper,— 

“ Marie—darling sister—be good to him I— 
I——” and then it dies out, and a man’s 
agonised groan tells me that all is over. 

My sister! my sister! can years ever make 
our loss less bitter? Can they bring back to 
your lover the old hopefalness, the old joy, or 
make a happy men of him again ? 

Bat though dead to us so long, 80 long— 
your influence is upon us yet; and who 60 
loved and honoured as Dr. Considine, friend 
of the poor, help of the needy? Who 80 loyal 
to the old, dead love, so patient under his 
heavy woe? 

Sister, my sister, you did not live or Jabour 
vainly ; and manya rescued roul, many a 
wounded heart, healed by words of love and 
deeds of charity, knowing all the trnth, would 
bless the name of Dick’s good angel ! 


[THE END, ] 








FACETIZ. 


Dzap men’s shoes never fit those who wait 
for them. 

A wan saye he started thirty years ago to 
make £1,400,000. He has got the fourteen, 
but the ciphers bother him. 

Lavy Doctor (young and fair): “ Please 
turn your head a little.” Masculine Patient : 
“ Ah, dear | you have already turned it.” 

Sons vile traducer says that a month before 
marriage and a nionth after death men regard 
their wives as angela. Of the remaining time 
he has notbing to say. 

“‘Sruence in the Court-room!” shouted a 
police magistrate. ‘“ The Court has already 
committed four prisoners without being able 
to hear a word of the evidence.” 

Feop Eviwrence.—Cousin Lottie (to bashful 
youth): “I amenre that new evi of yours 
must be all wool, Lonny.” Alonzo: “Why?” 
Consin Lottie; ‘ Because you look eo sheepish 
in is.” 

An Eyer to Bustness.—Farnam: ‘‘ Grouch 
is the stingiest man in college."’ Lawrenc: : 
‘* Yes, he’s mean enough to take the beam ont 
of hie own eye, if he thought he could sell the 
timber.” 

Drummer (wearily): ‘There doesn’t seem 
to bs anything going on in this town.’ Patrick 
(rebokingly): ‘‘Notin' goin' on? Sare 
there’s fafteen big stroikes goin’ on this vury 
minute.” 

Dr. Suite: ‘Your blood is impoverished. 
I shall have to prescribe some iron for you." 
Mr, Jones: “ Don't, doctor. My wife says I 
look rustier than any other man in town 
already." 

A Foo. Inverrp —Briggs: ‘So James got 
five years. Well, he ought to have known 
better. Some men never will learn anything.” 
Bregge: ‘*‘ What did he do?” Briggs: ‘‘ Talked 
baok to a policeman,” 

A woman walked all over ihe city the other 
night in her sleep and never encountered the 
polics. What do you suppose the cause ‘was? 
The canse was that the policemen were not 
walking in their sleep. 

Moturr: ‘‘ You won't go to heaven if you're 
sacha naughty boy, Willie.” ‘Willie: “Oh, 
well, one can’t expsct to go everywhere. I 
went to the circus yesterday and to the 
theatre the day before.” 





Brnvrz McGrynrs: “‘ My great hobby is att. 
I do really love to paint.” ‘Gilhooly : “Iam 
glad to hear that. It convinces me that I am 
an expert physiognomist, for 1 knew it by the 
looks of your face for some time past. 

Dr. Risk did not satisfy the Calvinistic 
portion of hia flock. “ Why,”’ said they, ‘‘ you 
dinna tell us enough about renouncing otr ain 
righteousness.” ‘* Renouncing your ain righte- 
ousness ?” shouted the doctor ; ‘I never saw 
any ye had to renounce.” 

A man who was arrested in London for in- 
toxication gave his occupation as that of a 
worm-eater, On being asked for an explana- 
tion, he said he was employed by a furniture 
manufacturer to fire shot at farniturs so as to 
give ib a worm-eaten appearance. 

Wire: ‘My dear, that borrid man next 
door has killed the dog.’ Husband: “ Well, 
never mind, my dear; I'll ge# you another one 
sometime.’ Wife: “ Bat it wasn’t my Fido 
that he killed; it was your hunting dog.” 
Husband (wildly): ‘‘ Where's my gan?"’ 

Hiew-License Man (to Prohibitionist) : 
* Bat, you eee, there is one class of men who 
must invariably have their glass before they 
can dotheir worksuccessfuily.” Prohibitioniat: 
‘‘ That’s all nonsense ! Who are those men?"’ 
High. License Man: ‘' They are glaziers.” 

‘* Anz you your brother's keeper?" asked a 
clerical looking man of an irate citizen who 
was loudly abusing some absent acquaintance. 
‘« Faix, an’ oi consider that a very impertinent 
question, sir.” ‘ Why?" “Because o'im in 
charge av the chimpanzee at the parrak.”’ 

Mrs, Brownstone: ‘By the way, doctor, 
my daughter and I think of taking an ocean 
voyage this season; now, what would you 
advise as the best thing to take for seavick- 
ness?” Dootor: ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Brownstone, I 
think the best thing for seasickness is an 
ocean voyage !"’ 

JoBpNNIE: “‘ My book, pa, says that honesty 
is the best policy. Is that true, pa?” Maunni- 
bags: ‘‘ Yes, my son; ii there hadn't been 
honest people in the world, how do you sup- 
pose I should ever have been able to get ahead 
as I have? Yes, my son, honesty is a great 
help to a man, a great help.” 

‘‘ Lam very tired,"’ said the lady at the head 
of the supper-table, one Sunday evening. 
“You should not be,” said her minister, 
who had been asked in to the even- 
ing meal; “you haven’é preashed two 
sermons to-day.’ ‘‘ No,” said the lady, absent- 
mindedly, ‘ bué I listened to them !”’ 

Vittace Inn in the Iele of Wight. Mies 
Jalia (who wants something to say to host): 
‘* And when does the season commence here ?’’ 
Mine host, philosophically puffing at his pipe: 
‘‘When a covecomes down here with his 
other shirt anda comb in a bag, and five 
shillings in his pocket, then the season com- 
mences."’ 

A Drap Hrat.—She kissed him as he gave 
her the engagement ring. ‘ George, darling, 
I have always longed for one of this pattern, 
and you are the first who loved me sufficiently 
to study my taste in the matter.” ‘And yet,” 
replied he, leveling things up, ‘itis no rarity, 
as in my engagements I have never used any- 
thing else.” 

Mrs. Grppnecan.e: ‘ Dootor, there is some- 
thing the matter with my tongue; it pains 
me badly at times, and I don’t know what to 
Go for it.” Physician: “‘ Place a little cotton 
pillow under it between meals; it may be 
tired and need rest.” Mrs. Gibblegabble: 
“Bat I couldn't talk then.” Physician : 
“That is why I prescribed the pillow.” 

Mis Jutza Scraccineton (at our poor new 
curate again): ‘'Ob, dear Mr. Precept Jones, 
we were all so impressed by your sermon on 
vavity this morning; but it is so difficult to 
withstand its temptations, Now, when a 
gentleman says I am good-looking, or truly 
charitable, am I very, very wrong to be—well 
—notangry?”” Mr, Precept Jones (doing a 
half-hearted hedge): ‘‘The sin dces not lie 
with you, dear Miss Soraggington.” 








Carr. Sreran: ‘And were yon never 
wounded, Pat?” Pat: ‘* Paith, sor, and 7} 
was. Inthe fight at Spotsylvania, a Girty rep 
lifted his gun and fired. I was ‘seated, I te}) 
yez. He struck me right under me lef; 
breast.” Oapt. Spear: “Bat if it straok 
where you say, the ball ‘must have gone 
through your heart and killed you.” Pat: 
**Oh, bedad, sor! me heart was in me mouth 
at the time.” 


‘So you are going to move,’ said one 


department clerk to another. ‘ Yes; I am 
beginning to feel very lonesomd and unpopular 
at her house.” ‘ What has occotrred?” “J 
am disposed to think she took offence at a 
remark I made about a chicken that she had 
for dinner." ‘* Whatwas the remark?” “Jj 
wondered whether it had been hatched from a 
hard-boiled egg.” 

Two Irishmen, who bad been at a fair ia 
Ireland, were returning home rather groggy. 
One of them stumbled and stuck fastin a bog. 
The other, after trying hard to get his cham 
out, made for the nearest house to get assict- 
ance, saying that his friend had fallen intoa 
bog and was up to theankles. ‘Suare,” says 
the stranger, ‘if he’s only up to the ankles let 
him walk out.’ ‘‘Bat, ba jabers, he’s in 
head first!” 

Janz (coming up the stairs) to Missis: “I 
ehould feel extremely obliged, marm, if you 
would do me a little favour.” Missis (who 
knows the value of even an inferior ‘‘ gencral’’): 
“Well, Jane, whatis it?” “I hardly like to 
say,marm,.”’ ‘Well, of course, I cannot com- 
ply until I know.” ‘ Well, marm, my young 
man is at the back door, and I thought per. 
haps you would be so very kind as to speak 
with him fora few minutes while [I run up- 
stairs and make myself presentable.” 

Mas. Van Biss: * What is the matter with 
my hasband, doctor?” Doctor Schmerz: 
“Weil, be has symptoms of mania a potu, 
in addition to acute cephalalgia and nasal 
hyperemia.’’ Mra, Van Bibb: ‘‘Ob, dear! 
What do you suppose caused it?’ Doctor 
Schmerz: ‘I think it is due to excessive cere- 
visiac and caudagaliic absorption.” Mra, Vaz 
Bibb: ‘ Poor, dear fellow ? And mother said 
there was nothing the matter with him, except 
that he had been drinking too much, I shall 
never forgive her.”’ 

‘Ts that dog of yours good for anything?’ 
he asked of a salconkeeper on Michigan-avenuc 
as he motioned to a canine that lay behind the 
stove, ‘‘Ishe? You jast lay your hand on 
my shoulder and utter a whoop.’ The mas 
did so, and the dog sprang up and bit his 
owner in the leg and gracefally retired. ‘ How 
do you account for that?” aeked the inquirer 
as a general laugh went round, ‘Hang it, I 
had forgotten that he was cross eyed! '’ was 
the reply. “Iought to have put my hand on 
your shoulder and yelled.” 

“TI vaxe it for granted, Mies Laura,” 
said young Dr, Smiégley, “ that you condemz, 
as ali sensible young women do, the unwhole- 
some and barbarous practice of tight lacing ? © 
“On the contrary, Mr. Smiégtey,” returned 
Miss Laura, with a wistful, yearning look in 
her glorious dark eye, “I think a compression 
of the waist to a reasonable extent not only 
harmless bat at times positively exhilarating.” 
And that dense, stupid, wooden-headed youth 
sat there for an hoar and argued with the 
young lady on the evils of tight lacing. 

* Wet, there’s ons thing,” said Mrs. Smiih- 
son, as sheand her friend Mre. Harkins entered 
the railway train, “that makes me disinclined 
to get into the last oar.’ ‘‘Are you afraid of 
the other trains catching up and ranning into 
the hind car, Mrs, Smithson?" ‘ Lawa no. 
You see, we'd be safest in the hind oar if we 
should catch up and ran into some other traiv. 
Bat it’s on account of the time goin” through 
the tunnels.” ‘What do you mean, Mrs. 
Smithson?” “ Way, hain’t you ever noticed, 
Mrs. Harkins, that it takes last car longer 
to get out of the tunnels than it does the front 
‘cars ?"” I've always noticed it—and it sta-ds 
to reason, too." 
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SOCIETY. 


Princess Louise is working hatd on the 
statue of the Qaeen as a girl, which her Royal 
Highness is modelling for the people cf Ken- 
sington. 

Ir is rumoured that Princess Beatrice is 
abont to add her name to the list of Royal 
authors, and give to the world a volume on 
lace, the result of notes made during many 
years. 

Tus dréssing up of empty houses for parties 
is being done a great deal this season ; it ia an 
admirable plan, enabling the hostess to keep 
her own home as & place of peace and quiet to 
return to, 

Wirt I, of Germany, served in the army 
as & fdll private before he had attained his 
seventh year. At seventeen he Wad in an 
action. 

A very long style of bodice seems to be 
coming into fashion—one reaching about a 
foot below the waist, and cnt round, not 
pointed, Several of these were worn at Sanr- 
down by fashionable women. 


Tur. Government of the Czar—not the Czar 
himself—seems to be aa eager to show itself 
despotic and interfering in small matters as in 
great, fora ukase has positively been issued 
in §t. Petersburg forbidding women to ride 
upon the roofs of tram. care. 

Ty all probability the Emperor William II. 
will visit the Queen at Osborne béfore the 
arrival of his mother, but this has no political 
significance, as the young Kaiser and the 
Empresa Frederick now understand each other 
so well that personal differences are quite 
things of the past. 

Tue ‘ famous historic mansion called Cam- 
den Place,’ which ‘sheltered the Third 
Napoleon in his broken fortunes, where he 
received those who from time to time came 
over to psy their fealty, and where be ficaliy 
died, will be sold as an estate for bailding 
purposes ! 

We bave all seen the evening gloves, with 
the stiching done in gold wire, entangling 
jewels in its meshes; but the haute nowvearté 
is the seamless glove, which has a most 
mysterious effect. It clothes the hand like a 
skin, and only the most minute investigation 
shows that a seam is concealed in the middle 
of the hand, but so sewn as to be practically 
invisible. 

A Spanish woman's mantilla is held sacred 
by law and cannoé be seized for debt. There 
are three kinds of mantillas which, de rigueur, 
form tie toilet of the Spanish lady. The first 
is compozed of white blond, used only on 
state occasions, birthdays, bull fights and 
Easter Monday. The second ie black blond, 
trimmed with deeplace, and the third, for 
ordinary wear, is made of black silk trinmmod 
with velvet. 

Tue Qaeen’s health remains fairly saiisfac- 

tory, but it is idle to deny that considerable 
care is necessary in order to’stave off rhen- 
matic and néuralgic attacks, as, naturally, Her 
Majesty's nerves do not get stronger; and, 
although she is by no means pleased at the 
faintest hint of anything of the kind, it would 
be very imprudent for the Queen to undertake 
any exertion, Pn ong ~ or mental, which can 
be avoided. Hence Her Majesty’s declared 
intention of deputing to the Princes: of Wales 
the task of recsiving the general circle at al! 
Drawing Rooms next year. 
__ It is expected in the Royal Household that 
if all goes well in Athens next mouth the 
Empress Frederick will visit the Qacen at 
Balmoral towards the end of August, having 
previously spent a few days in London sojourn- 
ing, a8 the Princess Royal of England shonid, 
at Backingham Palace. The Princess 
Victoria and Margaret will acoompany their 
mother, to the great delight of the Qacen, who 
is delighted to have her bright and clever 
granddaughters with her. 


STATISTICS. 


Ar the last census there were in England 
12,639,902 females and 13,3884 537 males, 

Movie’s library has put into circulation 
since its foundation nearly four million books, 

Tx England the average of life excéeds that 
of France by eleven years, notwithstanding 
the superior Frenoh climate. 

As muth as 80.000,000 gallons of petroleum 

came into London last year in 2.000.000 
barrels. With all the care taken, there were 
250 fices due to explosions of petrolsum. 
* Terns has been & very marked falling-off in 
the prison population of this country during 
the pastdeoade, Oat of 115 prisons 57 have 
been altogether closed. Male prisoners are 
idwer by 28 per cent. A noticeable decrease 
has taken place in the number of children 
under 16 years committed to gacl. 





GEMS. 


Maze a point never so clear, it is great odds 
that a man whose habits and the bent of whose 
mind lie a contrary way will be unabie to com- 
prebend it—so weak a thing is reason in com. 
petition with inclination. 

Tuenr are many pecple who falter and 
tremble as long as there is any mixture of 
doubt in their minds as to what they can or 
what they ought to do, bat who, the moment 
that doubt ceases, have power and will to 
dare everything. 

We hate some persons because we do not 
know them; and we will not know them 
because we hate them. Those friendships that 
succeed to such aversions are usually firm, 
for those qualities must be sterling that could 
not only gain our hearts, but conquer our 
prejadices, 

How often it is difficnlt'to be wisely chari- 
table; to do good without multiplying the 
sources of evil. To give alms is nothing 
unless yeu give thought also. It is written, 
not “ blessed ishe that feedeth the poor,’’ but 
*t blessed is he that considereth the poor.” A 
little thought and a little kindness are often 
worth more than a great deal of money. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Corren Jetty.—Soak half-an-onnce of gela- 
tine in half-a.pint of cdl@ water ; dissolveit in 
half-a-pint of very strong coffee, sweetened to 
the taste. Extract of coffee can be used to 
flavour this jelly, and answers well. 

PryzarrLte Pizr.—Mix two cups of finely 
chopped pineapple, two tablespoonfuls of fine 
cracker crumbs, a cap of sugar, a emall half. 
cup of water, and three well-beaten eggs ; cook 
without a top crust, and beat to a stifi froth 
the white of two eggs, and sdd to the top 
while the pie is hot; allow the eggs to become 
firm, but not browned, in the oven. 

Hints.— Never on any account add vinegar, 
sanees, or any’ kind of condiments to tinned 
foods while they are in the tins, and never 
leave such mixturesto remain an hour or two, 
if from forgetfailness it isdone. The liquor 
around lobaters, salmon, and all vegetables, 
excepting tomatces, it ia desirable to strain off 
and throw away. Lobsters and prawns are 
improved by being turned ont into a sieve and 
rinsed with clear cold water, All tinned goods 
are put up.as fresh as it is possible to be; but, 
unless corned or salted, will not | if turned 
out, a8 freshly-cooked 8 will, and certainly 
not longer, a8 many thoughtlessly suppose or 
expect they will. Sardines, if preserved in 
good oil, and if of good qaality, will be an 

xce 





e eat 80 long as the oi! is good, the fish 
cap be kept in the tins. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_——- 


Born sexes can legally marry in Austria at 
fourteen years of age. 

Paver railway carriage wheels are ten times 
as strong as those made of cast iron. 

Enison has taken out 500 patents for new 
inventions. He meansto makethe number a 
thousand before he dies. 

AvsTrati has entered the field of silver pro- 
duction, and in the last year turned out three 
hundred thousand onanoes a week. 

An Alaskan volcano that rose from the 
depths of the ocean about ceven years ago is 
again eending forth smoke and flames. 

Tue latest invention of musical Germany is 
‘ mechanical conductor, a figure that beats 
with the greatest acouracy any desired time, 

Just & hundred years agoa man was hanged 
at Newgate for counterfeiting a silver shilling, 
and another for stealing a cambric pockei- 
handkerchief froma gentleman in the Strand. 

JaPanese chess is the most intricate game in 
the world. The board has eighty-one squares, 
twenty pieces are used, and the pieces change 
in grade when they arrive at a certain porition 
on the board, 

Tue essence of cinnamon, when sprinkled 
in the room of typhoid fever patients, kills the 
bacteria within twelve hours, and keeps the 
disease from spreading. So say some eminent 
French doctorg. 

Tae famous thoroughfare of Berlin, Unter 
den Linden, ia the best lighted street in the 
world. It is illuminated by three lines of 
electric arc lamps, which are separated by two 
lines of lime trees. 

Txt American’s love of gigantic tombstones 
and monuments is highly profitable to the 
Aberdeen granite merchants, who send three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stone 
every year to the United Siates, nearly the 
whole of which finds its way to the cemeteries 
in which wealthy Americans are buried. 


Tue first weeping willow in Engiand was 
planted by Pops the poet, Having received a 
present of some figa from Turkey, and observ- 
ing ® twig in the basket ready to bund, he 
planted it in his garden, and it soon became.a 
fine tree. It is said that from this stock all 
the weeping willows in England and America 
criginated. 


Tae legend as to the origin of woman is 
different with different nations. 
than four nations accept the legend that she 
was made from a man’s rib. The Japanese 
believe that she grew on a tree, the 
Laplanders that she was once # rabbi, the 


Persians that she fell from the heavens, and: 


the Australians that she was first a toadstool. 


Tue sloth is by no means a small animal, 
and yet it can travel only filty paces ina day : 
&@ worm crawls over five inches in fifty seconds ; 
& ladybird can fly twenty million times ita 
own length io less thana hour; anelk can 
run a mile in seven minutes ; an antelope can 
run a mile in a minute; the wind-mule of 
Tartary hasa speed even greater than that; 
an-eagle can fly fifty-four miles in an hour ; 
while a canary falcon can even reach 750 
miles io the short epace of sixteen hours. 


Tue famous St, Bernard dogs are very care- 
fully trained. A traveller, who visited some 
of the monasteries of the monks of St, Bernard, 
afew years ago, found the monks teaching 
their doge from the earliest stages of puppy- 
hood. Not only is physical and méntal train- 
ing included in the teaching, bat spiritual 
cultute is by no means neglected. At meal- 
time, the dogs sit in a row, each with a tin 
dish before him containing his repast. Grace 
is said by one of the monks; the dogs eit 
motionless with ‘bowed head. . Not one. stirs. 
until'the “ Anien”’is spotten: If a ‘frisky 
puppy pattakes of his meal before grace is 
over, an older. dog growls and gently tugs his 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


§.—Yorkshire is divided into three ridings, North, 
West, and East. 

Ex:ta.—A marriage at a registry is as legal as a mar- 
riage at church, 

TrovsLep.—A man cannot be fetched back from 
America for debt. 


Boy.—A knot or nautical mile is 6,080 feet. An 
ordinary mile is 5,280 feet. 


Gome Ovr.—1. Sir Henry Pay is the Prime 
Mtnister of New South Wales, 2. Yes. 
One ry a Fix.—A en double a tenant's rent 
by giving him proper notice of intention, 
WorkeER.—An en) er has no right to stop an amount 
PRR nr et order to send it to his wife. 
Awnxiovs.—A y statute 
age Sinteatnt Leoued by the landlord of the house. 
Fonp or Prets.—Cats must be kept at home; if then 
they trespass and cannot kept away, they 
may be destroyed. 


Decetvep.—1. No. 2 Affiliation ore must be 
taken within a year of the birth ¢ or of the 
last payment by its father. 

Harrieroor.—1. Land tax is ponte though the 
houses built on the land are void. 2. They are not 
assessed for land tax at all. 

T. D--Gnee S note seen g persons who are 
not solicitors or accountants from collecting debts and 
applying for them by letter. 


Puesr.—lIf- o article named is not greasy or very 
, brush and dust it = and rub it carefully with 
dry bran and bread crumbs 


Dick.—The Tichborne — convicted of 
forgery upon two counts, and sambeed a sentence of 
seven years’ penal servitude for each. 

D. D.—Only an experienced lawyer 
practical information upon the — of your ing 
Consult one, to avoid truuble In the future. 


J. 8.—Only a solicitor can advise you, on seeing all 
the papers and facts connected with the case. We can- 
not advise in the choice of a professional man. 


Trix.—There is no distinction whatever between a 
sentence of penal servitude for life and one of penal 
servitude “ for the term of your natural life.” 

Hetr.—l. If his parents are not living, his brothers 
and sisters take in equal shares. 2. No; that can only 
‘be done by the legally-appointed tor. 

InsureD One.—l. A tleman can obtain damages 

from a lady for breach of promise. 2. You are not 
; liged, but rt is not usual to Teche any objection, 


HovseKkeEPrer.—Poison is likely to become eng than 
the mice. There is mo remedy so good asa really good 
eee but compelled to feed on the vermin. 


§S.—There is nothing to prevent a President of the 
to thai 


can give 


United States elected it office more 
— the and voice of a majority of the 
peo, 


Deaconess.—The Eiffel Tower, in Paris, ~ Re feet 
high. The highest monument in the world is the 
‘Washington Monument, Washington, D. C. Ma eight 
555 feet. 

Barser —If the fence belongs to your nelghbour he 
must keep it in repair ; if it belong to you or isa pnt 
tence, - must keep it so at oor wis cannot get 
throug 

MarrTHa.—A a | may sell the goods w 
lodger in debt for rent has left behind him ; Tat she 
should, VS ee give notice to the lodger of the 
intend: 

Oar.o.—In order for a o float, its whole weight 
must a —_ i TS, naw Neg, « a G. 
water. e greater ~4 comparative ess the 
higher the vessel will fi 

Ecsert.—We are not ert todoso, These things are 
not > record. Judges —= frequently made the 


passes valine note now. 


Granpsox.—Grardchildren oa not hy , *--- 
maintain grandfather or woman 
is on that ground refused el, the the officer who refuses 

should be at once reported. 

F. M. E.—The name Oregon Is believed to have been 
given by the early Spanish on account of the 
abundance the: found of the herb called by them 
oregano (wild thyme, or Origanum). 

F. CLarkKE.—1, You may take out a dog-license an: 
where. 2. No tion can be brought unless it can 
be proved that person saw the notice. 3, There isa 
difference between swallows and martins. 

Ex-Tewant.—If the rent is calculated by the week, a 
week's notice; if by . DA a month’s notice; and 
if by the year, six months’ notice, on the same 
=< oa as that on which the tenancy com- 


“Be a mentions the iron in the Bible. 
The Biblical pen is to have a chisel of 
bronze used de cutting on stone or other 


hard substances. the first flexfble iron 





A. D.—1, If your Indebtedress does not exceed £50 
‘ou can obtain an 


made, 2, debts. 

sinniineninats you are past eighteen of age 
you are entitled to holiday on Christmas on 
either Good Friday or or Easter Monday, a and to eight half. 


days in the year. You must obey orders to work on 
all other ther days, otherwise 30a can be summoned before 
the magistrates. 


Janz 8.—Ex 


Nezw-Comer.—If possible, you should behave like a 
tleman towards fellow-boarders. If = believed 


of some departed washe: 
ment tang ero you feingmoy ast 


Pavit.—One reason why working men in the States 
save money is that they spend less in drink than her 
do at home here. 0 will suit you well enou; 
Take all your heavy clothing ; your ulster wil be use 
on the voyage, there are ‘cold snaps ” in the States 
which are more severe than Cts experienced in 
this country, | Tntermediate t Chicago costs £8 10s, 


LOOK AHEAD. 


Yours of bright eye and smooth white brow, 
So happy and exultant now, 

Viewing the brilliant sky above, 

Thy bosom full of faith and love— 


The stanchest hae J is sometimes wrecked, 
Clouds =< becure the brightest sky, 
Fancies most prized, take My an and a ty— 
Weep not the past, for that is 
And for the future have no dread, 

But look ahead ! 


Man of mature years, full of care, 

With threads of silver in thy hair, 

Fretting thyself o'er chances lost, 

Thy life-bark sadly tempest-tost— 

Deem not that you have lived in vain, 

The lost may come again. 

Up! up! and work ! be not cast down— 
e sombre clouds on thee frown 

May, ere another day has fled, 

Disperse, and sunshine banish dread— 

So look ahead ! 


Decrepit pilgrim, nearly home, 
Fear not the chenee y's soon ‘must come— 
All living walk to the grave— 


God only takes the life He 
Let thy thoughts dwell on oa a 


Then youth, strong man, or ad grey, 
Remember, while ye toil A 
The earth at last must be 


thy bed, 
Strive not for dross—'tis best instead 
To look ahead. 


Rosz.—1, We can only say that there must be no 
unreasonable delay. 2. A wife, although deserted for a 
long period by her husband, can have no claim upon her 
hus' for maintenance if she refuses his offer to live 
with him again. 


Sxrx Desr.—The best foundation for a good com- 
D) is to havea clean face to begin with. Some 
prejudiced creatures make out that hot water relaxes 
the skin and wrinkles in its train, that cold water 
—— 8) tepid water is worse than eithor, 

le better mess their countenances up with 
melted’ fat or cream sooner than treat them to a good 
scrub with soap and water, and so on. 

Wartcuer.—Spiders spin their threads from the back 

of the body. Inaide the spider’s body are bags 
with a gummy substance, a of which the threads 


gummy 
t aon jst ou ide aged hb Ay -Yy- 
ir, Just ow eo 
tend wth i guided by the hind fest as it runs out 
of the 


ab, Jeia a eowies Bt renal ms 
most de’ 
er Fite and leave her and her friends 


and 


oe are sure you would not pene 


oa 
i ~ OL fd. this is the fersand 
things are at thelr quietest, | We imagine that Sydne M 


would be the base from which f hy Ky ~ 
advantage, but except the benefit to your 
th by the sea yp YF residence under a fine 
cam. Foe sce tat you oan better yourself by 
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CoLtector.—Used pos stamps are in no d 
The foolish report pve «Bo oars ago to tha 


effect that *. ry of ae ny Fa be 
gained = stamps set 
num of ro = — work, the = one 


that 
the ty" dirt cheap.” O We doubt i ites 


spend pence on advertising yours, 
BFE cation etal ote ofl talon parcioser. ” 
Romance.—Haroun Al-Raschid was the fifth of the 
caliphs of Bagdad. He was twenty-two years old when 
the throne. He is best to Western 


readers as the hero 
authentic h 
lite 


walks 
nothing, and little is really known of a = quivete 
- = career, though his name is very prominent 


For IsrorMation.—l. htning is the result of 
discharge of cloctrety’ from the clouds, which ive 


as ae — een aaa 444 i 
resul placemen’ atmosphere @ 
discharge of of air rushing in to fill up @ vacuum crested, 
The electric or lightning, is noiseless. 2. The 


discharge of heavy produces a kind of thunder, 
20 alao would a voleanto eruption, or even a great earth- 
p weed anything, in fact, that causes great atancapheris 
disturbance, 


Vesta.—No fa prens the mats of life, any woman, bo 

she peasant, who undertakes tha care of a 

besemes at once A. for the welfare of 

that , whether she actually toils for them with 

her own hands, as does the labourer’s wife, or simply 

counees. and ee oy the work of others, as does 

in all the goods of this world. The 

natbiltte te there, and not one can escape it without 

repens her own jheppiness and welfare, but those of ali 
connected with 


F. 8. H.—1. ol is, in most cases, caused b 


inattention to the head through capeting 3 it =e rf 
gas heat or by wearing a close hat, as pf eo 
me it is constitutional, coming down from 

h YY —_ nose & 


a 
generally known, but it is un- 
doubtedly much rarer among them than am men, 
owing to the special care they’ bestow on the 


In TrovsLe.—We can well understand your anxiety 
for an answer as to the probable result of an important 
surgical operation, “= until the patient has been most 
carefully examined by the doctor himself it is quite 
impossible that you oe have any satisfaction on the 
point. All we can say is, the Atient fs safe in the 
hands of the man you mention. 
an operation ex he sees his a a. and he 
will say at once what he thinks of the case if you visit 
him, probabiy without making any charge whatever. 


Bertiz.—1l. Westminster Abbey existed before the end 
SF Ro Eee carters, ant Gace he Oey ee 
the seventh. R. _Te leew patton of 5 in ee 
ted in the middle of the thir- 





co 
are born and reared in the slams of our large towns 


Perhaps, uch larger proportion of stunted ‘to 
popula m then than to new. Tela 


WANTS TO o-aeeee 7 
when first applied , leave 
the paper to bes iyime the applicati 

a or a) ion 
of pais ‘written with a diluted 
—— of chlor of copper are invisible until the 


is heated, when as a faint 
light t yet, d ~~ Lagy RH > = tant yellow a 


a Fw lead will turn coe when subjected to an 
application of liquid sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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